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H. M. Witt, the Dearborn street 
sign-painter, advertises that he is 
“the original Witt.” With the the- 
atrical producers borrowing from 
the funny papers, and the movies 
cribbing the wheezes of the colum- 
nists, the title is hard to establish. 

* * * 


Former President Coolidge hints 
that most people get a lot of unnec- 
essary mail. Well, you wouldn’t 
want to put a crimp in the waste- 
basket and paper-baler industries, 
would you, Cal? 

* * * 

James R. Quirk, of Photoplay, 
thinks that advertising men ought 
to be able to write good moving-pic- 
ture scenarios. It’s really a cinch. 
All you have to do is to take a story 
and put Billie Dove in it. (The idea 
is not yet copyrighted.) 


* * * 


ADVERTISING AGE reports that 20- 
Mule-Team Borax was in no hurry 
to advertise. The only way to have 
inspired haste would have been to 
show the twenty mules twenty bun- 
dles of oats. 

* * 

The F. W. Bond Company’s 
slogan contest would have been a lot 
more interesting if the slogans had 
been used in combination. For in- 
stance, “Time to retire—eventually, 
why not now?” or “The danger-line 
for young men and men who stay 
young.” Then there might have been 
“Concrete for permanence—it floats,” 
and “There’s a reason you just know 
she wears ’em.” Get the idea? 


* * * 


Theodore Seuss Geisel, “Tide” re- 
counts, drew a bed-room dragon de- 
picting the effects of old John Bar- 
leycorn, for Judge, and got a perma- 
nent job drawing fauna of this kind 
for Flit. Thus it became necessary 
for the zoological student to famil- 
iarize himself with vertebrates, in- 
vertebrates and inebriates. 


* * * 


Lagging interest in men’s wear, it 
is reported, is to be stimulated by a 
national style show. The only draw- 
back from an attendance standpoint 
is the difficulty of exhibiting bath- 
ing-girls in what the well-dressed 
man will wear. 


* * * 


The Department of Labor has sur- 
veyed the expenditures of the $7-a- 
day Ford families in Detroit, and 
has found an average annual deficit 
of $7.96. The deficit proves that 
they were average American fam- 
ilies, 

* * a 


The Postoffice Department, after 
all, will distribute mail as hereto- 
fore to those on rural routes and to 
box-holders in  postoffices without 
carrier delivery, without the formal- 
ity of names and addresses. The ad- 
vertiser thus gets the benefit of a 
device designed to enable Congress- 
men to favor their constituents with 
their current masterpieces of wit 
and eloquence. 

. * 

The Postoffice warns that trying 
to get simon-pure advertising into 
the news columns may constitute 
conspiracy against the peace and 
dignity of the United States of 
America. After this declaration, the 
Association of Press Representatives 
is expected to adopt masks and 
dark-lanterns as official insignia. 


Copy CuB 


GENERAL FOODS 
SALESMEN SENT 
BACK TO SCHOOL 


Monthly Inventory Plan Is One 
Reason 


New York, August 14—Convinced 
that better results will be secured 
under a new plan of handling sales- 
men, General Foods Corporation has 
revolutionized its sales methods and 
begun the operation of schools in 
which to train salesmen in the new 
system. 

Until recently, three salesmen 
presented the General Foods line to 
a given store. Under the new ar- 
rangement, only one salesman will 
call on a store. The salesman will 
cover a considerably smaller num- 
ber of stores than he formerly culti- 
vated. 

The schools to be established will 
teach salesmen the intricacies of the 
company’s store inventory plan. In- 
augurated last fall in a few selected 
markets on an experimental basis, 
this plan has been gradually ex- 
tended since the first of the year, 
until it is now installed in all parts 
of the country. 

To Take Inventory 

It provides for the taking by the 
salesman of a monthly inventory of 
General Foods products in each 
store he is assigned to cover. The 
inventory records are filed at dis- 
trict headquarters. The salesman 
then concentrates on building up the 
weak spots found by this system. 

Approximately 50 men will attend 
the first school, the number to be 
made up of the district manager and 
two salesmen from each district in 
the company’s Eastern territory, 
which includes roughly all that part 
of the country east of a line drawn 
through New Orleans, La., and 
Youngstown, Ohio, and several rep- 
resentatives of the head office in 
New York. 

Approximately a week will be 
given over to the school, which will 
include a series of talks on sales 
methods, the setting up of a store in 
which selling methods will be illus- 
trated, talks on the _ ingredients 
which go into General Foods prod- 
ucts and manufacturing methods 
and demonstrations of the proper 
methods of preparing these products 
for consumption either in the home 
or in restaurants. 


Step by Step 

Carl Whiteman, vice-president of 
the company, said that to some ex- 
tent this first school will be experi- 
mental, affording definite informa- 
tion as to the principles to follow in 
conducting similar schools during 
coming months for salesmen in all 
parts of the country. 

Highly satisfactory results are re- 
ported from the adoption of the in- 
ventory plan. Not only have sales 
been greatly improved on various 
items in territories where they were 
formerly weak, but distinctly advan- 
tageous results have been obtained. 
Officials of the corporation say that 
great improvement has been effected 
in the morale of the sales force, in 
the planning of sales and promo- 
tional campaigns, in budgeting ad- 
vertising expenditures in various 
territories and in the detailed knowl- 
edge which has been obtained of all 
the market areas of the country. 


New York, August 14—How the 
Hotel New Yorker handled advertis- 
ing plans which will result in a 
gross business of $7,000,000 in the 
first year of operation, was ex- 
plained in detail by Charles K. 
Swafford, advertising director of 
The New Yorker in an address be- 
fore the Association of Advertising 
Men. 

“In launching a new business in- 
stitution like The New Yorker, which 
is New York’s largest hotel, we 
worked out a national campaign in 
the leading newspapers of the 50 
largest cities with a regular sched- 
ule once a week for six months,” 
explained Mr. Swafford in giving 
the complete ramifications of the 
promotion program set up and put 
into operation on January 2, 1930. 

“Only a small percentage of the 
10,000,000 newspaper subscribers to 
whom our message was directed 
were immediate prospects for a New 
York hotel, but most of them will be 
candidates sooner or later. 

“This newspaper campaign formed 
a sort of advertising barrage for 
the infantry which moved with it. 
The infantry consisted of certain 
class magazines, direct mail and out- 
door advertising carefully directed 
toward a definite, specific objective 
—immediate results.” 

The magazines were chosen for 
their coverage among groups of peo- 
ple who have occasion to come to 
New York fairly frequently and the 
outdoor advertising hit those al- 
ready on their way to New York. 


How Mail Was Used 

“For the direct mail campaign,” 
said Mr. Swafford, “we compiled 
lists of people who have occasion to 
come to New York frequently and 
especially those who have business 
reasons for staying in our particu- 
lar part of the city and those who 
are brought almost to our door by 
the railroads running into the Penn- 
sylvania station.” 

Starting four weeks before the 
opening, personalized direct mail 
went to 150,000 people at intervals 
of 10 days. The third piece alone, 
which was limited to 121,000 per- 
sons, brought in 24,000 applications 
for credit accounts. 

“Three months after the opening 
the entire list was covered again,” 
said the speaker. “More recently 
special letters have gone to various 
groups. Those who haven’t been here 


Hotel’s Advertising 
Lures N. Y. Visitors 


to Pennsylvania Zone 


yet have been reminded of us, while 
those who have been here have been 
thanked for their patronage. Inci- 
dentally, those who have been here 
have sent us the names of 30,000 


Charles K. Swafford 


friends who come to New York fre- 
quently. 

“More than 20 per cent of our 
guests already have been back for 
additional visits and those who don’t 
return within six months after their 
original visit will be followed up 
until they do. 

“For the latter part of the year 
we are using national magazines for 
general coverage. This space is 
backed up by approximately 100,000 
pieces of mail a month.” 

To check the influences which 
brought guests, the hotel conducted 
a survey by placing questionnaires 
in each room for the guest to fill 
out. Two assistant managers also 
held personal interviews with hun- 
dreds of guests. 


Result of Survey 


Mr. Swafford believes it is difficult 
to determine the accuracy of a sur- 
vey such as this because many per- 
sons do not remember exactly what 
caused them to choose this hotel in 
preference to another. He gave the 
results of the survey as follows: 


(Continued on Page 11) 


model store built by the I. D. A. 
now has 9,000 stores. 


gravure sections. 
cancellable basis. 


I. D. A. Will Feature Own Brands 


New York, August 15—The Independent Druggists’ Alliance, the new 
organization of J. Frank Grimes, will feature its own brands, it was said 
at the buying office opened at 91 Wall Street. The Alliance will begin 
operations in October with 200 stores. 

Members are required to alter their establishments to conform with the 


The Independent Grocers’ Alliance, Mr. Grimes’ grocery organization, 


Coty Launches Biggest Perfume Campaign 


New York, August 15—The largest campaign ever staged by Coty, Inc., 
has been inaugurated in 197 newspapers, leading magazines, and 53 roto- 
The advertising will run for five months on a non- 


Sell Photograph Business to Executives 


New York, August 15—Bert and Elmer Underwood, who founded 
Underwood & Underwood in 1882, have sold control to six executives. 
The company has a file of two million negatives. 


GENERALSHIP OF 
ERSKINE BRINGS 
MOTOR SALES 


Saw Opportunity in “Weak 
Competition” 


A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation of America, 
led his organization to a brilliant 
advertising and merchandising suc- 
cess because he realized that “com- 
petition was never weaker.” 

“Studebaker’s intensive advertis- 
ing in connection with free wheeling 
in its new President and Commander 
Eight models has brought gratify- 
ing results,” said M. F. William- 
son, secretary of the Roche Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, in discuss- 
ing the campaign. 

“The interest aroused, the number 
of people visiting Studebaker show 
rooms, and most important, the in- 
creased sale of Studebaker cars, 
have justified the advertiser’s con- 
fidence in an extensive and powerful 
advertising program.” 

Mr. Williamson explained that 
Studebaker has strengthened its 
current program and will continue 
aggressive advertising well into the 
fall months. 

“Frequent insertions of large- 
space will be used in newspapers, 
with special campaigns of smaller 
units to support them,” he said. 

“Magazine schedules will be con- 
tinued and strengthened, and a 
weekly radio program will be broad- 
cast to 26 stations.” 


“Have Gone Limit” 

In announcing these plans to the 
Studebaker organization, President 
Erskine said that “we have gone the 
limit in providing both products and 
exploitation. 

“We expect every Studebaker dis- 
tributor, dealer and salesman to 
measure up to the opportunities of 
the new program. Competition was 
never weaker—you have never been 
in a stronger position. 

“This is your inning, a chance to 
show your mettle. We expect you 
to put Studebaker in the position of 
leadership in your territory imme- 
diately. Nothing short of record- 
breaking sales, commissions and 
profits should be satisfactory.” 

In announcing this million dollar 
campaign, the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion instituted an intensive cultiva- 
tion of new buyers. 

“Owners of new Studebaker cars 
have always been a fertile source of 
prospects,” the company told its 
dealers. 

“Because of their pride of owner- 
ship and more intense interest in 
displaying their new cars to friends 
these people have supplied many 
names to Studebaker salesmen— 
names which represent live pros- 
pects. 

“This pride of ownership will be- 
come more keen because of the 
unique features of the new free 
wheeling Studebaker Eights. People 
will be more interested in viewing 
and driving the New Series Stude- 
baker Eights, and owners will take 
greater pride in showing them to 
their friends. 


Urge Frequent Contacts 
“Therefore, during the next six 
months, wide-awake salesmen will 
capitalize to the maximum on this 
source of prospects by contacting 
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regularly with new owners. To assist 
them, the factory Retail Manage- 
ment Department has prepared a 
more complete means of following 
up owners through the use of a new 
form. 

“There are two good reasons for 
contacting new owners at frequent 
intervals. First, the practice tends 
to keep them satisfied, fostering a 
feeling of friendliness between 
owner and dealer, Second, prospects 
secured in this manner have been 
found to produce a larger percent- 
age of actual sales than those se- 
cured in any other manner. 

“The new plan is not complicated; 
neither does it consume an undue 
amount of sales manager’s or sales- 
man’s time. It merely provides a 
method for listing and contacting 
owners regularly, for like any other 
plan, it is worthless unless done 
thoroughly and regularly. 

“The use of Form 600-A presup- 
poses the use of the Studebaker 
Standard Retail Sales Procedure, 
and proper maintenance of the pros- 
pect follow-up files. Under this plan, 
the card of the individual prospect 
who has been sold will be placed in 
the salesman’s ‘Recent Owners File’, 
and will have had seven future calls 
scheduled, the first three at 10-day 
intervals, and the next four at inter- 
vals of 30 days. 

“The plan is to bring the name of 
the new owner to the salesman’s at- 
tention on each of these seven days 
for the two-fold purpose of making 
certain that the owner is satisfied 
with the purchase and servicing of 
his car, and to obtain names of pros- 


pects.” 


Tobacco Tax Yields 
$150,000 Per Month 


The new tobacco tax in Mississippi 
will yield the state $150,000 a 
month, according to the State Tax 
Commission, which pointed out that 
“bootlegging” has been ended. 


Basham Injured 
Thomas E. Basham, head of the 
Louisville (Ky.) advertising agency 
of that name, was slightly injured 
in an automobile accident at Cleve- 
land last week. Mr. Basham’s com- 

panion suffered a broken leg. 


ARCH PORTRAYS 
CHIEF FUNCTION 
OF SALESMEN 


Co-operation With Advertising 
Is Stressed 


St. Louis, Mo. August 14— 
“Fallen Arches Impress the Sales- 
men” was the subject selected by 
Joseph W. Widmer, of the Gardner 


J. W. Widmer, all set to build 
his famous arch. 


Advertising Company, for an ad- 
dress before the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis. 

Since Mr. Widmer handles the 
account of the Brown Shoe Com- 


pany, his listeners might have con- 


miaoco=- 


Advertising without proper market 
analysis and merchandising co- 
operation withers and dies like a 


Boston fern on the dessert. 


EXTRA SOMETHING 


MONEY CANNOT 


Walker & Co.'s outdoor advertising 
sales promotion service in the fertile 
market of Detroit enables any ad- 
vertiser to grow deep roots to his 


product in record time. 


“WALK ER & CO. 


[WALKER & Co] 


DETROIT 
And Forty-Six Progressive Michigan Cities 


< Cc Ww 


THE MERCHANDISING ARCH—WHICH IS VITAL ELEMENT? 


PLANS 


SALESMEN's 
CO-OPERATION 


THE RETAIL 
SALE i 


Newspaper Advertising 


Local (Dealer) 


WITH ADVERTISING \\ 


Merchandising Counsel 


Brown 
Plan 


Concentration 


Promotional Plans 


General Sales 


aa 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 
DEPART MEN T 


Quality 


STYLE 


Right Price 


A Complete, well balanced line 


N 


Brown Shoe Company Organization 


The structure tumbled to the ground when the co-operation of salesmen with the 


advertising was withdrawn. 


strued his subject as having some- 
thing to do with flat feet. Mr. Wid- 
mer’s arch, however, is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 


Mr. Widmer was fresh from a 
series of Brown Shoe Company 
regional meetings, which have been 
substituted for the factory gather- 
ings of the past. Into the field for 
these sessions went John A. Bush, 
president of the company; T. F. 
James, vice-president in charge of 
sales, and Al G. White, advertising 
manager. 


Two-day meetings were held in 
Dallas, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and Minneapolis. 
These meetings reached all of the 
company’s 200 salesmen, each of 
whom has 80 or 90 dealer customers. 

The salesmen may have been 
somewhat awed at first at this con- 
tact with celebrities from headquar- 
ters, but they entered into the spirit 
of the thing when Mr. Widmer 
brought out a stack of building 
blocks and began to build a struc- 
ture. 


“There was a sigh of relief,” the 
advertising man told the St. Louis 
club, “when it became evident that 
I was not going to belch statistics 
or spout evidence in behalf of high- 
powered methods of doubtful merit.” 


Building the Arch 


On the contrary, Mr. Widmer did 
his stuff with the blocks, building 
on a foundation of quality, style and 
correct price. The keystone, the 
thing which the whole organization 
is striving to perfect, is the retail 
sale, but while all of the factors 
which enter into a sale are impor- 
tant, one is the vital element. It is 
the co-operation of salesmen with 
advertising plans. 


The salesmen admired Mr. Wid- 
mer’s building ability very much, 
though they may have doubted his 
last statement. 

“See that stone,” says he. They 
admit that they do. He tilts it 
slightly from behind and the beau- 
tiful arch collapses. 

“Fallen Arches Impress Sales- 
men,” said Mr. Widmer. “On the 


second day of one of the meetings 


a salesman came to me and testified 
as follows: 

“*You know, I got a lot out of 
this convention. Ordinarily, I have 
to listen to a lot about advertising 
that I either don’t understand or 
find uninteresting. But this has 
been a regular show.’ ” 

Of the arch, Mr. Widmer told the 
St. Louis Club: 

“It’s elementary, and yet it gives 
salesmen an impression of the part 
they play in the complete structure. 
It gives them the idea that team- 
work is the paramount issue.” 


Moto Meter Moves 

General offices of the Moto Meter 
Gauge & Equipment Corporation are 
being moved from Long Island City, 
N. Y., to Toledo, where the Nagel 
Electric Company and the Bakelite 
branch are located. 

R. G. Martin, president of Moto 
Meter, has been elected president of 
the Toledo Lithographing & En- 
graving Co., of which he has been a 
director. 


“Miniature Golf 


Player” New Paper 
The Miniature Golf Player has 
been started at Los Angeles by the 
Keystone Publishing Company. It 
will cater to patrons of Tom Thumb 
and other courses throughout the 
country. 
Los Angeles has more of these 
than any other city. 


John T. Rehill Passes 
John T. Rehill, for 25 years pub- 
lisher of the Daily Argus, White 
Plains, N. Y., died suddenly of a 
heart attack last week at his home 
in Rye. Mr. Rehill, who was 73 
years old, retired several years ago. 


Fashion Papers Merge 

The Fashionist, New York, has 
acquired Fashionable Dress. With 
the September issue, the papers will 
be issued as Fashionable Dress and 
Fashionist Combined. 


Gets Toy Account — 
The A. Schoenhut Company, Phil- 
adelphia toy manufacturer, has 
placed its account with the Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, New 
York. Magazines will be used. 


Gown Sketches 
Made in Paris 


Cause Arrest 


New York, August 14—Mrs. Ida 
Helen Oliver, who claims Chicago as 
her home, is under arrest in Paris 
charged with stealing creations of 
French coutouriers for American 
consumption. 


A raid on Mrs. Oliver’s apartment, 
police allege, revealed several thou- 
sand sketches of gowns made during 
the fall showings now current in 
Paris. Under the French law, copy- 
ing or trafficking in models con- 
stitutes theft. 


While denying the charges, Mrs. 
Oliver discussed the situation with- 
out restraint. 


“It is true there are large organi- 
zations engaged in stealing dress 
models in Paris and selling them in 
America,” she said. 


“Unscrupulous American firms 
bribe underpaid employes of the big 
dress making houses to furnish the 
exact patterns and materials. 


“These patterns are then turned 
over to expert craftsmen, who re- 
produce the gown in every detail in 
special studios, which are often dis- 
guised as legitimate dress shops. 
These model makers are usually men 
and women who have been dis- 
charged from the big houses. They 
are paid large salaries for their 
work, 


“When the models are finished— 
often before the original is shown— 
they are shipped to America and 
rented to wholesalers at rates rang- 
ing from $30 to $50. The whole- 
salers then turn out large quanti- 
ties.” 


McCoy’s Has Agency 


McCoy Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of McCoy’s Cod 
Liver Oil Tablets, has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
to direct its advertising. A news- 
paper campaign will be launched in 
the fall. 
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BUY LOCALLY’ 
UNSOUND BASIS 
FOR CAMPAIGN 


Kraus Tells How System Would 
Work 


Arguing that “buy locally” is a 
fallacious basis on which to create 
prosperity, Joseph M. Kraus, adver- 
tising manager of A. Stein & Co., 
Chicago, has taken issue with the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, which 
suggested such a policy in a recent 
editorial. 

The newspaper expressed the 
opinion that “if every storekeeper in 
the San Francisco district bought 
local goods whenever possible, there 
wouldn’t be any talk of hard times 
or slow credit.” 


Mr. Kraus wrote Robert P. Holli- 
day, publisher of the Call-Bulletin, 
that “the welfare of San Francisco 
is not a local consideraiton.” 


“You are dependent upon the 
prosperity of the state of Califor- 
nia,’ Mr. Kraus continued, “and 
California is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the entire nation in 
the same degree that the well-being 
of the entire country is predicated 
upon improved conditions through- 
out the world. 


“You cannot be unmindful of the 
tremendous surplus of goods that is 
California-made or grown that is 
consumed outside of California over 
the amount purchased by California 
from the rest of the country. Manu- 
facturers like ourselves, for ex- 
ample, not only maintain sales and 
warehousing facilities in California, 
but we advertise locally in Cali- 
fornia and are doing everything 
within our power to produce mer- 
chandise that dealers sell profitably 
to customers who will feel thor- 
oughly satisfied with their pur- 
chases. 

“The fact that we spend more 
money in California in advertising 
than all of our competitors com- 
bined, including California manu- 
facturers, is a point aside from the 
general consideration. But in spite 
of it, we do not ask for any special 
favor. 


Basis of Sales 

“We humbly hope that our con- 
tribution to the prosperity of Cali- 
fornia through our merchandising 
efforts and investments will entitle 
us to a fair and unbiased oppor- 
tunity to sell our goods. We assume 
that the quality of our merchandise, 
its profit-possibilities, and the satis- 
faction it renders to the consumer 
should be mitigating circumstances 
worthy of consideration in spite of 
the geographical location of our 
factories. , 

“We frequently spend our vaca- 
tions in California, our families buy 
California products and enjoy them; 
we invest in the securities of Cali- 
fornia enterprises, both industrial 
and municipal. Would it be your 
suggestion that we confine our pur- 
chases to locally produced products 
and our investments solely to enter- 
prises springing up at home? 

“It is my opinion that your policy, 
as published in the editorial referred 
to, if interpreted correctly, is un- 
sound because it is unfair to you, 
your city and your state. It would, 
if carried out generally, defeat the 
very purpose for which it was in- 
augurated. The likelihood of other 
geographical sections attempting 
similar campaigns aimed to injure 
California in general and San Fran- 
cisco in particular, is remote. How- 
ever, the success of your campaign 
would be an invitation for such ac- 
tion with resultant harm to your 
interests. 

“It is my sincere thought that 
you would be making a valued con- 
tribution to better business and im- 
Proved conditions by reconsidering 
your program.” 


“NO COMMUNITY IS SELF- 
SUFFICIENT” 


Joseph M. Kraus 


Simplicity Is 
Key to Proper 
Use of Color 


Minneapolis, August 14—“Strong, 
violent contrasts of color are not 
necessary to attract attention,” said 
Everett McNear, art director of 
Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc., who got out 
the entire current issue of the 
agency’s house paper, “This Busi- 
ness of Selling.” 

“Color exists only by relation,” 
Mr. McNear pointed out. 

“Harmony comes by order in that 
relation. A picture painted in tones 
of ochres, grays, and dull greens in 
planned order and relation can be 
stronger and more effective than a 
painting in bright yellows, reds and 
greens without this studied order 
and relativity. 

“There is no fool-proof scientific 
method of attaining color harmonies. 
The artist knows the limits and the 
potentialities; further than that the 
success of his creations depends upon 
his feeling for color. We need hardly 
dwell on the power of color in adver- 
tising. 

“In a recent issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal practically every 
other advertising page was in full 
color. There particularly the unor- 
ganized ‘blaze of color’ was ineffec- 
tive against the simple well-planned 
color scheme.” 


Advertising Men 
Sponsor Horse Show 


A number of well known New 
York advertising men were among 
the sponsors of a horse show re- 
cently given by the Bronxville Rid- 
ing Club. Paul Brown, advertising 
artist, drew the cover design for the 
programs, which were donated by 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 

Roy C. Holliss, general manager 
of the New York Daily News, is 
president of the club and among 
those on the committee in charge 
were R. V. Jones, president of the 
Reid Ice Cream Co.; Frank Har- 
wood, advertising manager, Ameri- 
can Cigar Co.; Boynton Hayward, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; 
Clarence Francis, president General 
Foods Corporation. 

Ray T. Wilkin, advertising man- 
ager, New York Daily News; How- 
ard Myers, president of National 
Trade Journals; Harry Houghton, 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co.; John Mc- 
Neill and P. K. Brown, of Liberty, 
and others. 

The show netted $1,000, which 
was donated to the Children’s Vil- 
lage, a New York State charity. 


Appointed by Radco 


Max Reiner, of Cleveland, has 
been appointed to handle Ohio, ex- 
cept Toledo, for Radco Automotive 
Review, Oakland, Cal. He was for- 
merly with the Edwin A. Machen 
Advertising Agency, Cleveland. 


Beet Growers Organize 


Formation of the National Beet 
Growers Association has been an- 
nounced at Washington by Samuel 
R. McKelvie, member of the Federal 
Farm Board. Ralph Clark, Eaton, 


Colo., heads the new organization. 


Kegeler Tells 
of Advertising 
in Germany 


New York, August 14—“German 
advertising is on the threshold of 
a new epoch, because German pub- 
lishers and advertising agencies are 
about to ratify a new agreement 
which will regularize relations be- 
tween themselves and with domestic 
and foreign advertisers,” said a 
statement by Hans Kegeler, who will 
observe his 50th birthday August 17. 
This statement was received by 
friends of Mr. Kegeler here. 

“European advertising has been 
greatly influenced in the past few 
years by American advertising 
methods, which have had a favor- 
able influence upon the general in- 
crease of advertising expenditure,” 
his birthday statement continued. 
“Changes in the advertising field 
during the last five years have been 
greater than in the preceding 30 
years.” 

Mr. Kegeler, who is located in 
Berlin, is a prominent German ad- 


vertising man. His first connection 
with advertising was with several 
of the largest German newspapers. 
After intensive training in every 
phase of advertising, in 1914 he 
founded the Hans Kegeler Advertis- 
ing Agency in Berlin. It is today 
one of the best organized in the 
country. 

He is a director and charter mem- 
ber of the German Advertising As- 
sociation, and was a founder of the 
Continental Advertising Association, 
organized in 1928 in Paris. 

Among American advertising men 
who were visitors to the World Ad- 
vertising Convention held in Berlin, 
Mr. Kegeler is a well known figure. 
He was one of the leading German 
organizers of this convention. He 
has been president, since 1927, of 
the German Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and at the highest 
German court, is retained as official 
advisor on all litigation involving 
advertising cases. 


Two Join A. N. A. 

The Richfield Oil Corporation and 
the Wickwire Spencer Steel Com- 
pany, of New York, have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 


Thirteen Join 
New York Club 


Thirteen new members have been 
added to the roster of the Advertis-~ 
-s Club of New York. They are 
Edward Lyman Bill, Federated Bus- 
iness Publications; John P. Clarke, 
Chalmers Pub. Co.; W. R. Ewald, 
Campbell-Ewald Company; Kenneth 
C. Hogate, Wall Street Journal; 
Emil Judell, Webster-Eisenlohr 
Company; 

Edgar Kobak, McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co.; John J. Krehbiel; E. Elwood 
McCleish, Graves, McCleish & Camp- 
bell; Jesse Merritt, Bethage Press, 
Farmingdale, N. Y.; Gustave Net- 
tle, Brooklyn; Augustus P. Schell, 
General Outdoor Advertising Co.; 
Augustus T. Stroud; Charles H. 
Uffelman, General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company. 


Dobyns with Outdoor 
Advertising Association 
J. P. Dobyns, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager for the Stoner- 
McCray System, outdoor advertising 
plant of Des Moines, has joined the 
business relations division of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Chicago. 
Mr. Dobyns will work on the pub- 
lications issued by the association. 
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First they buy a story or have somebody come to Hollywood to write one or they 
write one themselves. They engage a director and a cast. Sometimes with the best in- 
tentions. “They say we can’t make a real picture, eh? Well, this is one time we'll show 
them.” And they go to work > > > Then a gentleman comes in to confer with the 
“director. That scene, now, that scene where the gal makes google-eyes at the hero— 
it would be better if that scene were phfft! Out. Eliminated. And that other scene. And 
that other one. The gentleman thinks so. He has just come from the ladies and the 
ladies also think so > > > Who is the gentleman? Who are the ladies? Who appoints 
them to come in and tell the director what he can do? Who pays them? What sort of 
a racket is this movie censorship racket? > > > Pare Lorentzin “Moral Racketeering in 
the Movies” in September Scribner's goes into the matter at length, mentioning names 
and events and figures > > > Mr. Lorentz, movie critic of “Judge,” knows whereof 
he speaks. He has made a study of motion picture censorship and it’s something that 
will open your eyes > > > Who, for instance, appoints the National Board of Review? 
What is the National Board of Review? Who pays its members? > > > Do you know 
that five individuals in five different states practically determine the pictures we shall 
see in the entire 48 states? That we see what they want us to see and nothing else? 
Would you like to know what type persons these are who are nursing us so carefully? 


September Scribner’s. It’s all there 


35¢ ON THE STANDS S E Pp T E M B E R $4.00 FOR THE YEAR 


SCRIBNER’S 


@ Princeton seniors selected Ernest Hemingway and S.S. Van Dine as their favorite authors. 
Rutgers seniors selected John Galsworthy and S. S. Van Dine. 


Well 


No. 23 of a Series 


All are Scribner's authors. 
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Make Room for the Small Advertiser 


Present conditions emphasize the 
opportunities which await the small 
advertiser in the national field. He 
may have been inclined to feel here- 
tofore that he could not afford to 
compete on the basis of spreads in 
four colors, or of full-page news- 
paper advertisements, and therefore 
have refused the issue entirely. He 
has a chance now to step into the 
situation in effective style. 


Mere space has long since failed 
to carry the overwhelming punch 
which was formerly attributed to it. 
Too many advertisers with bulging 
bank-rolls have been in the market 
to permit any one of them to com- 
mand the situation merely because 
of the size of his advertisements. 
The advertiser with an idea, and 
enough money to buy the space in 
which to put it before the public, 
has been able to attract plenty of 
attention. 


But right now the little fellow 
who has been hiding his light and 
his product under a bushel, under 
the impression that it would be im- 
possible for him to get a hearing, 
because of the louder voices raised 
in the public market-place, has the 
chance of a life-time. He can ad- 
vertise effectively, in relatively 
small space-units, and feel that he 
is getting attention, that his mes- 
sage is being listened to. 


We may have been influenced un- 
duly by the big-space complex which 
has marked some advertising phi- 
losophies in recent years. We hear 


a 


less of “dominance” than formerly. 
It is still a question whether the 
small appropriation can best be ex- 
pended in a large number of inser- 
tions of small units in many me- 
diums, or in a few insertions of 
large space-units in a limited num- 
ber of mediums. 


You can’t advertise automobiles, 
conditions being as they are, with- 
out using big space. But is there 
any real reason for following the 
same program in the sale of a five- 
cent confection, where the objective 
is the largest number of people in 
as many places as possible? 


Note the effective use of small- 
space advertisements of Pebeco in 
the newspapers. We have an idea 
that the cumulative effect of these 
frequently repeated news-style mes- 
sages is even more powerful than 
an occasional large-space advertise- 
ment in the same mediums would 
have been. 


At any rate, with advertisers try- 
ing to squeeze the ultimate in re- 
sults from every dollar of expendi- 
tures, the small-space advertisement, 
whether placed by a big advertiser 
or a little fellow, is getting renewed 
attention and consideration. It 
won’t hurt the advertising business 
to encourage the small manufacturer 
who has been intimidated by the 
flood of large-space advertising, but 
it may give many a promising ac- 
count a chance to get started and 
to grow under favorable conditions. 


Not More But Better Direct Mail 


Some of the friends of direct mail 
have been criticizing Calvin Coolidge 
for suggesting that business men re- 
ceive a great deal of “useless” mail, 
a comment which was suggested by 
the report that the rate for first- 
class mail may be increased to 2% 
cents for the minimum unit. 


To the advertiser, none of his 
mail is useless, however unwelcome 
it may be to the recipient. Discour- 
aging volume of first-class direct 
mail, by increasing the cost, is put- 
ting a brake on advertising, direct- 
mail advocates insist, and they see 
no reason for the increase at this 
time. The Postoffice Department, on 
the other hand, seems to feel that 
this is a logical and necessary step. 


Regardless of the merits of the 
question, however, it is worth re- 
peating at this time that what di- 
rect mail needs is not so much 
increased quantity as improved 
quality. Undoubtedly many mailing- 
pieces are sent to people who are 
not in any sense prospects for the 
products advertised. Poorly built 
and maintained mailing-lists create 


a tremendous waste of printed mat- 
ter, letters and catalogs, which are 
useless both to the mailer and those 
to whom they are addressed. 


If adding 25 per cent to the cost 
of mailing would result in a general 
cleaning-up of direct-mail wastes, it 
would be a good thing, but this is to 
be doubted. The very discussion of 
the proposed increase, however, 
should call attention to the oppor- 
tunity which every direct-mail ad- 
vertiser has, to save money by bet- 
ter preparation of his lists, better 
copy, more specifically tapping the 
market addressed, and better sched- 
uling of the campaign with refer- 
ence to buying seasons. 


Direct mail is a tool for selective 
selling. Too many advertisers re- 
gard it instead as a weapon for 
mass selling. They will win greater 
returns by bearing down harder on 
the need of greater care in all de- 
tails of the direct-mail campaign. 
If this could be done, the results 
would more than offset any possible 
increases which Uncle Sam might 
impose by way of increased postage 
rates. 


Information 


for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


140. What an investor does when 
he’s not investing. 

In this booklet in color, The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street tells how to 
reach the jnvestor “in the style to 
which he is accustomed.” According 
to this publication, the large in- 
vestor is just like anyone else—only 
more so. 


141. Reflections from the Mirror. 

The New York Daily Mirror be- 
lieves its editorial staff is so good 
that it is featuring it in a 24-page 
book printed on a fine grade of 
paper. The Mirror claims it has 
some of the most capable newspaper 
folk in the country on its staff and 
it explains its reasons in black and 
white in this volume. 


142. What cars do 
drive? 


You have heard about “keeping 
up with the Joneses.” This book 
concerns itself with the Joneses 
themselves rather than those who 
imitate them. The statistics cover 
6,764 subscribers of the Wall Street 
Journal and the 10,933 cars they 
own. The answer is that “the 
wealthiest group of men in America 
buy motor cars in all price ranges.” 


the wealthy 


143. Since 
1922. 


This interesting booklet reviews 
the history of the country and 
Nation’s Business since 1922. It in- 
dicates the advertisers who began 
using that paper in various years, 
who are still at it, how and why. 


’way back in August, 


144. When she buys beds, for in- 
stance. 


This is one of a series of booklets 
issued by The Parents’ Magazine, 
discussing the marketing of specific 
products. As far as beds are con- 
cerned, it appears that marriage is 
frequently followed by the necessity 
of an expansion in sleeping facili- 
ties. 


137. Place of the Truck Distributor 
in Food Distribution. 

A reprint from The New Era in 
Food Distribution, Chicago, making 
an analysis of information collected 
from 300 truck distributors with the 
object of determining the importance 
of this type of outlet. Charts show- 
ing the number of items handled, 
brands, number of trucks, etc., are 
included. 

73. Progress in Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

A 40-page pamphlet reviewing the 
progress in Vocational Agriculture 
from 1917 to 1927, a government de- 
partment bulletin; deals with the 
nation wide scope of this rural edu- 
cational program, its growth, meth- 
ods employed and results achieved. 
Distributed by Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods, St. Louis. 


71. Time’s Circulation. 


A 50-page booklet presenting a 
composite picture of Time’s readers 
by an analysis of the circulation, an 
account of the method employed in 
obtaining subscriptions and a sum- 
mary of advertising carried for sev- 
eral years. 


76. The Intelligence Factor in Ad- 
vertising. 


The publishers define this 26-page 
booklet as a study of the receptive 
intelligence of the audience, assert- 
ing that this factor has been gen- 
erally neglected. Published by the 
Big Four in the Quality Field, The 
Forum, Golden Book, Review of Re- 
views, and World’s Work. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Customer: ‘‘Give Me Some of That Prepared 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylic Acid.” 

Druggist: ‘‘Do You Mean Aspirin?” 

Customer: ‘‘Yeh! I Never Can Think of That Name” 


(Reprinted by special per 
1930 by the Curtis Pub. Co.) 


from The Saturday Evening Post, copyright 


Voice of the Advertiser 


In Re Request for 
7,520 Lines—Free 


To the Editor: Like that of all 
newspapers, our mail is cluttered 
daily with free news stories. In a 
small office such as ours, it runs as 
high as 20 letters a day, all wanting 
a story published as news, when it 
is nothing more than pure, un- 
adulterated advertising. 

But today, we received something 
entirely different. It wasn’t a news 
story at all—it was display adver- 
tising. It came to us through a 
local dealer participating in a na- 
tional advertising campaign. 

We believe that our space is worth 
more than we charge for it. We be- 
lieve we are entitled to make a liv- 
ing. And we believe that when an 
industry such as the one which sent 
out this advertising “needs help 
right now,” they should loosen up 
and spend a little money for legit- 
imate advertising in the nation’s 
newspapers. 


WESTERN PUBLISHER 


* *¢ * 


A Little Help, Please 


To the Editor: There is a refer- 
ence in your August 9 issue to the 
fifty slogans used by advertisers. I 
would appreciate a copy of the an- 
swers. 


G. E. Burns, 
New York City. 
ok a * 
Should Same Rules 


Apply to All Mail? 

To the Editor: I note in the Au- 

gust 9 issue of ADVERTISING AGE that 

the Post Office Department will con- 

tinue to allow mail to be sent to 

R. F. D. boxes without any name be- 
ing put on the mail. 


It seems to me that all of the rea- 
sons given by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for denying this privilege in 
the cities would apply with equal 
force on the R. F. D. routes. 

One of the reasons given was that 
the adoption of such a plan in the 
cities would arouse wide-spread criti- 
cism from publishers of newspapers, 
who would feel that the Post Office 


Department is going out of its way 
to assist competitors. 

If this type of distribution affects 
advertising in newspapers, a similar 
type on R. F. D. routes will affect 
advertising in farm papers. 


V. F. HAYDEN, 


Exec. Secty., Agricultural Publish- 
ers Assn., Chicago. 


* * * 


Favors Living Wage 
for Postal Employes 


To the Editor: I note the debate 
on the proposed increase in letter 
postage from 2 to 2% cents. 


While an increased postage rate 
would cost us many thousands of 
dollars a year, we do not feel that 
our business, or any other business, 
should be subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, or that Government employes 
should not be paid what they are 
worth because rates must be kept 
down. 


We believe that many postal em- 
ployes are underpaid, and that there 
are inequalities in our present postal 
rates. 

We are, in favor of readjusting 
postal employes’ salaries and of mak- 
ing a survey to show what it costs to 
handle every class of mail, with the 
idea of charging accordingly. 

L. WRIGHT, 
Sales Mgr., The Ex-Lax Co., 
Brooklyn. 


* * * 


Publishers Issuing 
Information That Helps 


To the Editor: It is our policy 
to grant interviews to all publish- 
ers’ representatives. 

It has been our experience that 
the more important publishers are 
able to furnish information that is 
distinctly worth while and often of 
great value. 

There are, on the other hand, a 
good many salesmen who show us 
figures that do not mean much. It 
is hard to generalize, but we believe 
that publishers are coming to realize 
what sort of information is helpful 
and are showing less valueless data. 

HELEN W. RAWSON, 
The Manternach Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Gets “Sealpackerchief”’ 


The International Handkerchief 
Co., of New York, manufacturer of 
“Sealpackerchief,” has placed its ad- 
vertising with the United Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. 


Handles Dairy Account 


Brook Hill Farm, Genesee Depot, 
Wisconsin, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen, Milwaukee, 
who will use newspapers and radio. 


Smith with Wales 


Paul C. Smith has become vice- 
president of the Wales Advertising 
Company, New York. He held the 
same office with the Frank Presbrey 
Company. 


No. 6 


IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


HERE is a wide-spread 

impression in the pub- 

lic mind that the archi- 

tect is a maker of plans 
—that is all; that if one buys 
a set of plans he has the com- 
plete means of erecting the 
building. This misconception, 
of course, is far from the 
truth. The architect is no more 
a mere maker of plans than 
the lawyer is a mere compiler 
of briefs, or the doctor a mere 
writer of cryptic formulae. 
These are mere means to an 
end, and they may be, and 
probably will be, changed as 
the development of the case 
requires. 


The architect’s service comprises 
vastly more than that. His duty 
is, first, the analysis of the client's 
needs and the determination of 
how these may best be served; 
second, the direction to others of 
how the result is to be achieved; 
third, the making sure that the 
result is achieved, in so far as 
highly trained skill and technical 
knowledge in the crafts and in the 
production of a work of art make 
this humanly possible. 


We have put some facts of this 
kind into a little booklet, “This 
Man the Architect,” which we 
shall be glad to send upon request, 
without charge, to any one who is 
interested. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


<a? oe 


Publishers of 


ARCHITECTURE 


— the professional journal —and 
of books on architecture 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
J 597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK } 


Please send without charge a copy of 
| «This Man the Architect” 
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Drug Store 


Handling 


Frozen Meats in Test 


The Indianapolis Abattoir Com- 
pany has entered the packaged pre- 
cut frozen meat field, and is staging 
a test campaign in Muncie, Ind. 


The National Provisioner, Chi- 
cago, gives the following details: 


This packer adds a new word to 
the modern meat vocabulary. He 
calls his product “Frigid Meats.” 

His line covers 33 cuts and prod- 
ucts, all wrapped or packaged at the 
packing house, and hard-frozen. 


The shop display problem not yet 
having been solved by the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory refrigerated 
case, this packer uses storage shop 
containers chilled with solid carbon 
dioxide, and dummy packages are 
adopted for display. 


Buyers of packaged “frigid” meats 
being offered by the Indianapolis 
Abattoir Company in Muncie, Ind., 
in an experimental introduction of 
packinghouse-prepared retail cuts 
of fresh meats, are reported to like 
the idea of the meat being cut, pack- 
aged and wrapped. 


Demonstrators in charge of the 
cases of “frigid” meats were asked 
if they had any complaints from 
buyers or others observing the meat 
because it was frozen. 


In none of the stores was such an 
objection raised by the consumer, 
but housewives did express gratifica- 
tion that the meat was wrapped and 
packed at the packinghouse, thus do- 
ing away with the necessity of hav- 
ing to wait for it to be cut and 
wrapped. 


Sold by Drug Store 


A woman demonstrator is in 
charge of the introduction and sale 
of meat in each of the eight stores, 
two of which are chains and six in- 
dependents. One of the latter is 
partly a drug store and partly food, 
drugs predominating. 

In this store some unique mer- 
chandising has been done, as the re- 
frigerated case was taken out to the 
curb at night and the meat sold di- 
rectly to motorists. This store sold 
just a small quantity of meat before 
the introduction of the “frigid” 
meats, but reports that through this 
medium and the use of a flashing 
electric sign calling attention to 
“Sally Lee Frigid Meats,” its meat 
volume has been materially in- 
creased. 

Prior to the introduction of the 
“frigid” meats all of the stores from 
which they are being sold handled 
fresh meats with the exception of 
the two chain units. 

The cases used for the meats are 
equipped with solid carbon dioxide 
for refrigeration, electric refrigera- 
tion being installed in one case for 
comparative purposes. 

In introducing these meats to the 
customer the following facts are em- 
phasized: 

Every cut is of the highest qual- 
ity, 

Standardized quality, 

Cut and trimmed by experts, 

Packaged under most sanitary 
conditions, 

U. S. government inspected, 

Sealed air-proof and moisture- 
proof, 

Permanently fresh, 

Not touched by hands from pack- 
inghouse to kitchen, 

Convenient handling and quick 
service, 

Cook either thawed or in frozen 
state. 

Use Display Dummies 

The meats are held in storage 
cases, none being on display. Dummy 
packages are available to each dem- 
onstrator to show the appearance 
of the package. 

All meats are wrapped in a com- 
bination of parchment and trans- 
parent paper, a strip of the latter 
being used in the center of the paper 
wrap, the brand being printed on 
}) the transparent paper, also the name 
of the product contained in the 


package. The net weight of each 
package in pounds and ounces is in- 
dicated. 

A series of newspaper advertise- 
ments feature the fact that fresh- 
ness and flavor are held against 
time in these “frigid” meats, and 
that quality and freshness are pre- 
served without adding anything to 
or taking anything from the meat. 

An appeal is made to the busy 
mother or the head of the household 
who is saved time by depending on 
others to do her shopping for ne- 
cessities. Because of standardiza- 
tion in these “frigid” meats, even 
the children can be sent to shop. 
There is no need to examine the 
meat to see if it is fresh or judge if 
it is good. 

The introductory period for these 
meats will cover 30 days. 

All meats are frozen by the Kolbe 
quick freezing process. 


Furniture Copy 
Criticised by 
Texas Club 


San Antonio, Texas, August 14— 
The San Antonio Advertising Club 
blazed a new trail the other day 
when it held a general meeting de- 
voted exclusively to a discussion of 
furniture advertising. It brought 
out so many interesting points that 
some of the future gatherings will 
probably be given over to some spe- 
cific field. 


I. L. Kaufmann, veteran furniture 
advertising man, gave a few sug- 
gestions to those handling furniture 
copy. He pointed out that in the 
make-up of furniture advertise- 
ments these days human beings are 
seldom portrayed. 


“How much more appealing,” he 
said, “the copy would be if it showed 
in the case of dining room furniture, 
for instance, a family seated at a 
completely arranged table. In the 
case of living room layouts, how 
much more attractive to show signs 
of life: young folks dancing, per- 
haps someone at the radio.” 


He said it is not good policy to 
attempt to unite high priced mer- 
chandise with cheap. Such a course 
tends to break the selling power two 
ways; “terms” do not interest those 
who can afford to buy outright; 
while the others only buy “terms” 
and cannot afford the higher priced 
articles. 


Several members said that in fur- 
niture advertising there has been 
little, if any, recent improvement. 


Yarnell Forms Agency 


Yarnell-Camp, Inc., has _ been 
formed in Minneapolis to do a gen- 
eral agency business. The princi- 
pals are Clyde S. Yarnell, Fred H. 
Camp, and Florence F. Rowles. 

Mr. Yarnell has been advertising 
manager of the Morris T. Baker 
Company, while Mr. Camp has been 
with an Eastern agency after di- 
recting the advertising of the Log 
Cabin Products Company for six 
years. Miss Rowles has been ac- 
count executive with a Minneapolis 
agency. 


E. B. Stahlman Dead 


Edward B. Stahlman, publisher of 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, died 
August 12 after a long illness. Mr. 
Stahlman was 87 years old. His 
story was that of a youth who, born 
in Germany and crippled in youth, 
made an outstanding success in his 
adopted country. 


“Telegram” to Build 


The New York Telegram will 
spend three million dollars for a new 
plant and equipment. Demolition of 
old structures has been started and 
construction of the new building 
will begin in the near future, Roy 
W. Howard announced 


PICKED BY KELVINATOR 


Albert M. Taylor 


Mr. Taylor, who succeeds Earl 
Lines as director of advertising for 
the Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, is a 
seasoned executive. He served Velie 
Motors, Franklin Automobile Co., 
and Copeland Products, Inc., in the 
same capacity. 


Double Refund 
Is Offered by 
‘Mobile Press’ 


Mobile, Ala., August 14—“In line 
with its established policy of co- 
operating with advertising agencies 
and national advertisers,” R. B. 
Chandler, publisher of the Mobile 
Press, pointed out that his news- 
paper maintains a higher minimum 
local rate than the net national 
rate. . 

Another innovation made by the 
Press is the issuance of double in- 
demnity circulation guarantee bonds 
to advertisers. This bond, which is 
an impressive document, printed in 


green, offers the following indem- 
nity: 

“If the average net paid circula- 
tion as audited by the A. B. C, falls 
below 17,000 during the period of 
this contract, a double pro rata re- 
fund will be made to the agency or 
advertiser.” 

This bond was issued “in recogni- 
tion of discrepancies between pres- 
ent circulation and the averages for 
the last quarter of 1929 and the first 
quarter of 1930.” 


Agencies Affiliate 
The Ferry-Hanly Company, of 
Kansas City, has affiliated with the 
Scholtz Advertising Service, of Los 
Angeles. The agencies will main- 
tain their respective identities under 
the new arrangement. 


New Line for Stein 


The business of A. T. Van Alstyn, 
Three Rivers, Mich., manufacturer 
of A. T. V. sanitary specialties for 
women, has been acquired by A. 
Stein & Co., Chicago, which will fea- 
ture the line apart from Hickory. 


RUPERT AY THO 


Don’t Forget the 
Architect 


If your product is specified by 
architects—or if it should be— 
it will pay you to give careful 
thought to the architectural end 
of your advertising. 

Continue your consumer cam- 
paign full swing—but don’t pass 
the architect by as being “‘cov- 
ered” by one lone paper in a 
miscellaneous trade paper 
schedule. 

We would like to tell you how 
we handle campaigns and what 
they have accomplished for lead- 
ing companies whom we serve. 


Rupert Thomas, Advertising 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 


An agency specializing in build- 


ing materials and equipment 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


August 16, 1930 


HERE? SAMPLE 
WEEK IN WORK 
OF FEDERAL T. C. 


Bad Boys in Advertising Class 
Are Spanked 


Washington, D. C., August 14— 
The mill of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ground out decisions in ad- 
vertising cases with its accustomed 
regularity during the past week. 
The stipulations signed by large and 
small advertisers provide, among 
other things, that metallic powders 
are not to be called aluminum, and 
that the word shellac does not prop- 
erly designate a product not made 
strictly of shellac. 


Machine-made shawls are not to 
be described as “Indian” shawls, and 
the actual number of pages in a 
composition book for use in schools 
is not to be misstated by the con- 
cern dealing in such stationery. 
These practices will all be discon- 
tinued by the respondents who 
signed the stipulations. 

Their names will not be revealed, 
in accordance with the Commission’s 
practice in all cases where volun- 
tary agreements to cease and desist 
are substituted in lieu of formal 
procedure. 

Details of stipulations, No. 603 to 
611, representing an average week’s 
activity, follow: 

No. 603.—A corporation manufac- 
turing chocolate coated candy will 
discontinue methods of promoting 
the sale of its products that involve 
lotteries or other schemes of chance 
whereby an article is given as a pre- 
mium in consideration of the pur- 
chase of another article. 


The company agreed to cease this 
practice in signing a _ stipulation 
with the Federal Trade Commission 
and it is understood that the firm 
will not transport advertising mat- 
ter in interstate commerce for use 
of local dealers in soliciting sale of 
the company’s candy by means of a 
lottery or scheme of chance. 


Use of “Aluminum” 

No. 604.—Signing a stipulation 
with the Federal Trade Commission, 
a partnership manufacturing metal- 
lic powders agreed to discontinue 
practices as follows: 


Use in advertisements and on la- 
bels of “aluminum” independently 
or in connection with the other 
words to imply that the product 
designated is made wholly of alumi- 
num. Provision is made that when 
the product is not pure aluminum, 
but one in which aluminum is the 
principal element, and “aluminum” 
is used to designate it, such word 
shall be accompanied by “com- 
pound” or similar word printed in 
type equally conspicuous to indicate 
clearly that the present product is 
not made entirely of aluminum. 

Use in advertisements or on labels 
of “U. S.” and of a picture of the 
United States flag or of the United 
States shield, to imply that the goods 
offered for sale are made under Gov- 
ernment contracts or specifications, 
when such is not the fact. 

No. 605.—Furnishing credit and 
statistical information and doing a 
general collection business for its 
subscribers, a corporation has signed 
a stipulation with the Federal Trade 
Commission agreeing to discontinue 
as part of its trade name certain 
words which would indicate that it 
is a voluntary nonprofit association 
of individuals and companies en- 
gaged in the sale of certain apparel 
for women, when such is not the 
fact. 

This company agreed to discon- 
tinue these words as part of its 
trade name either independently or 
in connection with each other or 
other words, in advertisements, cor- 
respondence, stationery, or other 
printed matter. 

No. 606.—A coal mining company 
signed a stipulation with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission agreeing to 


SUGGESTED CHART FOR MERCHANDISING DIAGNOSIS 


No. QUESTIONS 


Date Date 


Tre Answer SuGosrsts Cuecx Up 
or Topay Tus Action Resutts Two 
BE TAKEN Monts Hence 


Date 


or ideas? 


1 | How do we know our product fully 
meets the customer's needs, tastes, 


2. | Have we recently checked with our 
customers whether or not our prod- 
uct is satisfactory to them? 


sible 
which it is designed? 


3 Is quality of our product the best pos- 
i the purpose or service for 


4| Can we increase the utility of our 
product? Should we re-design? 


product? 


5 Can we develop new uses for our 


our product? 


Can we improve the appearance of 


ers? 


7 What other improvements if any 
would be acceptable to our custom- 


8 Does our product meet nationally 
recognized standards and specifica- 
tions for goods of its class or kind? 


displacing our products? 


9] Are products of some other industry 


veloping? 


10 Are there products for which buyers 
are waiting that we should be de- 


The Industrial Committee of the New England Council is sending this chart to manufac- 
turers in that section, as the first step in increasing sales and strengthening net profits. 


stop use in its trade name of words 
which would indicate that its coal is 
of a certain hizh grade, when such 
is not the fact. 


Price of Picture Frames 

No. 607.—An individual dealing 
in portraits and picture frames 
signed a stipulation with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission agreeing to 
stop representing to customers that, 
as a special introductory and limited 
offer, customers residing in a given 
community would be sold portraits 
and frames at a price lower than 
that regularly charged, when such 
is not the fact. 

Respondent agreed also to stop 
representing to customers that por- 
traits sold them were paintings on 
cloth or canvas, when such was not 
the fact, and to stop using as a part 
of his trade name words that would 
indicate that he conducted an organ- 
ization devoted to the study and fur- 
therance of art, when this is not the 
truth. 

No. 698.—Manufacturing reme- 
dies for diseases of livestock and 
poultry, a corporation will not ad- 
vertise in a way that will not 
truthfully represent the products it 
sells, according to a_ stipulation 
agreement between the company 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 
This applies particularly to words 
that would imply that the product 
has antiseptic qualities. 

No. 609.—Stamping composition 
books for use in school with numer- 
als that indicate such books contain 
more pages than their actual con- 
tent, will be discontinued by a cor- 
poration manufacturing school sup- 
plies, according to a_ stipulation 
agreement between the company and 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Regulating “Shellac” 

No. 610.—A company manufac- 
turing paints, varnishes, and shel- 
lacs signed a stipulation with the 
Federal Trade Commission agreeing 
to stop use of “shellac” independ- 
ently or in connection with other 
words, on labels to imply that the 
article so marked is made entirely 
of shellac. 

When the product is not pure 
shellac but one in which shellac is 
the principal element, and “shellac” 
is used to describe the article, it 
shall be accompanied by “compound” 
in type equally conspicuous to indi- 
cate that the material is not made 
wholly of shellac gum cut in alcohol. 

If the product contains no shellac 
gum, or if shellac gum is not its 
principal element, and “shellac” is 
used to describe the material, the 
word shall be accompanied by “sub- 
stitute” in equally visible type. 

No. 611.—Indian trade names that 


Advertising 


to Save Trees 


Oakland, Cal., Aug. 14—Ad- 
vertising is being used by the 
California Forest Protective 
Association to save the state’s 
trees, Winfield Scott told the 
Oakland Advertising Club. The 
following signs are being 
posted throughout the state: 

“This is God’s . country. 
Don’t burn it and make it look 
like hell.” 


would indicate manufacture by In- 
dians will no longer be used by a 
firm selling and distributing such 
novelty goods as blankets and 
shawls for the concession trade. 


Signing a stipulation with the 
Federal Trade Commission the com- 
pany agreed to stop use of these 
words in its advertising matter to 
imply that the goods it sells are 
Indian products, when such is not 
the fact. 


Valentine Makes 


New Appointments 


Valentine & Co., paint manufac- 
turers of New York, have appointed 
E. W. Michael as director of trades 
sales. Frank P. Connolly has been 
appointed director of sales promo- 
tion, and M. F. Emrich, director of 
industrial sales. 


Gets Chemical Account 


O. S. Tyson & Co., New York, are 
now handling the advertising of the 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., New 
York, producers of heavy chemicals. 
Business papers and direct mail will 
be used. 


Promoted by G. M. C. 


D. P. Brother, formerly assistant 
director of the sales and advertis- 
ing section of the General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed director of the advertising 
section. 


With Benton & Bcwles 


Henry E. Hudgins, formerly of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, has joined Benton & 
Bowles, of that city, in an executive 
capacity. 


Advertising Planned 
by Fruit Growers 


A co-operative advertising cam- 
paign is planned by the Indiana 
Fruit Growers, one cent a bushel 
being levied for an advertising fund. 


Brooklyn Easily 
Largest of Five 
N. Y. Boroughs 


New York, August 14—While the 
census returns give New York City 
a population of 6,959,195, as com- 
pared with London’s 7,864,130, the 
population of “circled New York” is 
9,857,882, according to the Cities 
Census Committee, Inc. 


Brooklyn continues to be the 
largest borough of the five compris- 
ing New York, by a comfortable 
margin. Brooklyn’s increase in pop- 
ulation for the past decade was 
577,798, or 28.6 per cent, its total 
population now being 2,596,154, as 
compared with 1,266,506 for the 
Bronx; 1,859,925 for Manhattan; 
1,079,357 for Queens, and 157,253 
for Richmond. 


Dr. Walter Laidlaw, executive sec- 
retary of the Cities Census Commit- 
tee, explained that for purposes of 
comparison he has taken as “circled 
New York” an area of 552,259 acres, 
including some New Jersey terri- 
tory, part of Long Island beyond the 
city’s limits and part of Westches- 
ter, in addition to the official area of 
the greater city. The land area of 
the Metropolitan Police District is 
443,424 acres. 


Tabulations Since 1900 

“Since the first of the century, 
when I reached the conclusion that 
New York was destined soon to suc- 
ceed London in population, I have 
been accustomed to tabulate the pop- 
ulation of what I called ‘circled New 
York’ at every census period,” Dr. 
Laidlaw reported. 


“This area includes a circle cen- 
tred at the City Hall of New York, 
with a radius of about twenty mileg, 
reaching Tottenville, S. I., including 
part of six New Jersey countie 
part of Westchester and 
counties of New York State. 


“There can never be a /Greater 
New York’ legally parallel Ao ‘Great- 
er London,’ for the reason that the 
Hudson River separates the two 
legal entities—New Jersey and New 
York. ‘Circled New York,’ however, 
permits a population comparison 
with Greater London, and I an- 
nounce that ‘circled New York’ in- 
creased to the extent of 2,037,206 
persons from 1920 to 1930 and is 
now over 2,000,000 larger than 
Greater London.” 


615 CAR BRANDS 
REST IN PEACE 
IN GRAVEYARD 


Only 45 of 640 in List of 
Survivors 


’ Washington, D. C., August 14— 
In the 35 years of its history, the 
American automotive industry has 
presented to the public no less than 
640 makes of cars, which have now 
simmered down to 45. standard 
makes, a few of which get the bulk 
of the business. 

This significant statement was 
made here by C. F. Baldwin, acting 
chief of the automotive division of 
the Department of Commerce. Mr, 
Baldwin suggested that each of the 
cars in the automotive graveyard 
contributed something to the prog- 
ress of the industry, even though 
because of some flaw in either the 
mechanical or marketing plans, they 
failed to make any money for the 
manufacturers. 

“IT wonder,” said Mr. Baldwin, 
“how many car owners today re- 
member the ‘Adria,’ the ‘Anchor,’ 
the ‘Car Nation,’ the ‘Carthage,’ the 
‘United States Long Distance,’ or 
the ‘Vogue,’ yet each of these cars 
was once placed on the American 
market.” 

Natural history was represented 
by the “Badger,” the “Beaver,” the 
“Black Crow,” the “Buffalo,” the 
“Crow,” “Eagle,” “Falcon,” “Fox,” 
“Lion,” “Wolf” and “Petrel.” 

Names like the “Climber,” the 
“Guide,” the “Meteor,” the “Perfec- 
tion” and the “Mighty Michigan” 
indicate attempts to impress the 
public with the operating character- 


istics of those cars, Mr. Baldwin 
pointed out. 
“Then there were the ‘Sphinx’ 


and the ‘Hazard.’ History and geog- 
raphy evidently influenced the nam- 
ing of the ‘Marathon,’ the ‘Mecca’ 
and the ‘Peru’ while mythology un- 
doubtedly inspired the christening 
of the ‘Centaur.’ Other makes now 
nearly or entirely forgotten were 
‘Everybody’s,’ the ‘Storck,’ ‘Krit,’ 
‘Alpena’ and the ‘Nance,’” said Mr. 
Baldwin. 


Mortality of Industry 

From one to 51 new cars have 
been introduced in the United States 
every year, except one, since the 
“Haynes-Apperson” and the “Pope- 
Hartford” first made their appear- 
ance in 1895. Of 186 makes intro- 
duced before 1905, 11 are in exist- 
ence today. Between that year and 
1910, inclusive, 129 more makes were 
introduced, of which five remain to- 
day. 

From the end of 1910 to the end 
of 1920 another 167 makes were 
manufactured and of those, 11 are 
still on the market. During the 
next 10 years only 77 cars appeared 
but 18 of those are still in public 
demand, Mr. Baldwin said. 

The years 1901, 1902, 1903, 1907, 
1908, and 1916 witnessed the pres- 
entation of the greatest number of 
different makes of automobiles in 
the history of the industry. The in- 
creasing interest in automotive de- 
velopment and experimentation at 
the beginning of the century is in- 
dicated by the introduction of 47 
new makes in 1901, 33 in 1902, and 
51—the record number for the en- 
tire period—in 1903. 

Thus, said Mr. Baldwin, only 
eight years after the first American 
automobile was offered for sale, “we 
find 51 American companies envisag- 
ing the future of the motor car and 
presenting their original ideas of 
construction to the public.” In each 
of the succeeding 20 years at least 
10 new makes of cars were intro- 
duced annually, he said. 

Most of the cars introduced in the 
early years of the industry have 
passed into history but several com- 
panies which pioneered the automo- 
tive trade of those days are still in 
active existence. Others have lost 
their identity through amalgama- 
tion. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


EXPERIENCE OF 


RADIO STATION 
CAN BE HELPFUL 


Miss Waller Urges Advertisers 
to Capitalize It 


Des Moines, Iowa, August 13— 
The president who formerly spent a 
large part of his time quarreling 
with the advertising manager over 


Judith C. Waller 


the placing of a comma in publica- 
tion copy is now engaged in an ar- 
gument with the radio station as to 
why his program should consist of 
symphonic music, rather than of 
some other kind. 

That, at least, is the view of Miss 
Judith C. Waller, vice-president and 
general manager of Station WMAQ, 
Chicago, who addressed the Adver- 
tising Club of Des Moines yester- 
day. Miss Waller was described as 
the only feminine director of a 
broadcasting station in the United 
States. 

“The advertiser may accept the 
station’s suggestion,” said Miss 
Waller, “but not without many res- 
ervations, criticisms and suggestions. 
While the president insists on a 
symphonic orchestra, regardless of 
the fact that we know the preceding 
program will consist of just this, the 
sales manager is likely to be equally 
in favor of a male quartet, singing 
spirituals, while the advertising 
manager votes in favor of a jazz 
band and the agency has already 
decided on a dramatization. 


Satisfies Many Tastes 

“The program department of the 
radio station tries to figure out 
something that will satisfy all of 
these tastes. Granting that it is 
successful, that the program is ad- 
vertised in the papers, salesmen, 
distributors and dealers advised and 
the hour is finally broadcast, here 
is what is likely to happen. 

“The office boy arrives the next 
morning and says to the boss’ sec- 
retary: ‘Say, no one will listen to 
stuff like that.’ The secretary tells 
the boss, who passes the word on to 
the advertising manager, who trans- 
mits it to the agency, which imme- 
diately gets the radio station on the 
telephone and demands an entirely 
new idea to be presented to the 
client the next day.” 

Miss Waller took the viewpoint 
that the directors and program man- 
agers of the radio stations usually 
know better than anyone else the 
kind of a program that will best ac- 
complish the results that advertiser 
is seeking. With proper co-opera- 
tion from the agency, the station 
can usually visualize the objective 
and help reach it. 

Miss Waller said that the station 
still has to warn the advertiser 
against too lengthy announcements 
or credit lines, and that the mortal- 
ity among radio advertisers has been 
due to too insistent ballyhoo. 

Radio advertising should be tied 


up with other mediums, Miss Waller 
insisted. 

Creating Friends 
“A worth-while program brings to 
the advertiser a friendly intimacy 
with the public that cannot be se- 
cured in any other way,” she said. 


“A favorite announcer soon be- 
comes accepted as a member of the 
listener’s family and his nightly ad- 
vice is accepted without question. 
Radio is the country’s aural news- 
paper. Edited wisely, it will be the 
daily companion of the family and 
of great benefit to advertisers. Ed- 
ited badly, it will be as dead as last 
year’s news.” 

Demands of the musicians’ union 
are one reason why operating costs 
are ascending, she said. 

Radio stations in Chicago are re- 
quired to employ an orchestra of at 
least ten musicians for 35 hours a 
week at a minimum wage of $90 a 
man, whether they play the full 35 
hours or not. No instrumentalist is 
allowed to appear over any broad- 
casting station in any capacity un- 
less he is a member of the Chicago 
Musicians Union. If a station books 
some well-known concert artist from 
out of town, it is also necessary to 
hire an additional musician at a 
stipulated fee to be present in the 
studio during the visitor’s perform- 
ance. 


Dime in Slot 
Brings Bottle 
of Coca-Cola 


Coca-Cola is getting some desir- 
able business in Chicago through the 
medium of the Tavernette, a coin 
dispensing machine. These machines 
have been placed at many of the 
miniature golf courses operating in 
the Windy City, at the race tracks 
and at other points where the public 
is prone to congregate in large num- 
bers. : 

The Tavernette Corporation, man- 
ufacturer of the machine, is confin- 
ing its contacts to dealers at present, 
but may deal with manufacturers 
later. Its vending machine is 
equipped with an automatic refrig- 
erating unit, which keeps the bottle 
and its contents properly cooled un- 
til they are wanted. 


The company planned to install 
Tavernettes in factories in Chicago 
to vend milk, but determined oppo- 
sition from the milk drivers’ union 
caused it to change its mind for the 
present. 


“The Snax Corporation, of Detroit, 
is installing ten-cent vending ma- 
chines in apartment houses and else- 
where. A number of manufacturers 
are now putting up special ten-cent 
packages for use in this and other 
machines. 


To Use 100 Stations 
for Cosmetic Campaign 


A radio test campaign over seven 
stations is being conducted by Har- 
old D. Frazee & Co., New York, for 
the Lander Company, manufacturer 
of cosmetics. Eventually, 100 sta- 
tions will be used, the radio adver- 
tising being co-ordinated with maga- 
zine copy. 


Advertising New Freezer 


The Instantfreeze Corp., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer of Instantfreeze, 
an ice cream freezer which does its 
work in 30 seconds, has placed its 
advertising with Klau-Van Pieter- 
son - Dunlap - Younggreen, of that 
city. National magazines and news- 
papers will be used. 


Joins Warner Brothers 


Robert Winthrop, formerly presi- 
dent of Winthrop & Co., New York, 
has become a special representative 
for Warner Brothers Industrial 
Films, Inc., New York, a subsidiary 
of Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 


Join Coast Agency 


Charles J. Nash and Dan M. Tem- 
plin are additions to the Jonas Ad- 
vertising Agency, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Nash is a specialist in the automo- 
tive field, while Mr. Templin spent 
three years with the Universal Film 


Corporation. 


NCR Mail Meter 
Given O.K. of 
Postal Experts 


Dayton, Ohio, August 14—Ap- 
proval of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company’s new product, the 
omni-denominator parcel post mail 
meter, was received from the postal 
authorities this week. 


The new mail meter, revolution- 
ary in design and function, is ca- 
pable of stamping any amount from 
one-third cent to $9.99 postage by 
its special printing device, a new in- 
vention especially adapted to mail- 
ing parcels varying in weights and 
zone destination. 


Most of the mail meters hitherto 
developed, postal officials say, have 
been capable of printing but one 
fixed denomination, though one 
multi-meter machine is capable of 
printing five denominations and 
could be used for parcel post by 
various denominations. 

The National Cash Register omni- 
denominator imprints on each parcel 
the amount of postage paid thereon, 
together with the date of mailing, 
zone (in case of fourth class mail 
only), weight, serial number of the 


particular piece, post office and state 
of mailing, permit number and the 
number of the meter machine. 


Each machine has a separate rec- 
ord strip carrying this information 
on each package. The list is to be 
presented when the packages are 
mailed. 


When in use the postmaster at 
each city holds the keys to the ma- 
chines, which have a lock device that 
stops operations when the amount 
of postage paid for has been used. 


The National Cash Register devel- 
opment will greatly facilitate mail- 
ings by business firms whose daily 
mails are of such @ size to warrant 
the installation of the machine. 


First, second, third and fourth 
classes of mail will be accepted by 
postal authorities without stamps 
affixed when mailed in connection 
with the National Cash Register 
omni-denominator printing and re- 
cording device. 


New Company Gets 
Well Known Brands 


Virginia Sweet Foods, Inc., has 
been formed at Indianapolis to take 
over the sale and manufacture of 
3/F coffee, Virginia Sweet pancake 
flour and other products of the Fish- 
back Company. 


New Association 
Is Discussed by 


Insurance Men 


Possibility that advertising man- 
agers of life insurance companies 
will form a separate association was 
indicated at a sectional meeting in 
Chicago August 11. This was one 
of the interesting subjects discussed 
at the gathering, at which L. J. 
Evans, of the Register Life Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
presided. 


The Chicago meeting was one of 
a series of sectional meetings which 
have been held throughout the coun- 
try by the life insurance advertis- 
ers. The question of a new associa- 
tion will again come up at the an- 
nual meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference at Milwaukee 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 


Other subjects considered at the 
Chicago session were “Getting 
Agents to Contribute to House Or- 
gans”; “Use of Direct Mail”; “Use 
of Advertising Leaflets”; “Conser- 
vation.” 
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ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA . 
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YOUR SILENT ENVELOPES 


—and you can insure the kind of reception given to your mail 
matter by using only good envelopes, each one carrying upon its 
face an attractive design in color and text. 


The prestige and reputation of your company and its product 
demands this modern method of mail presentation. First impres- 
sions always will be lasting ones, and how better could you 
“broadcast” the high class character of your good company than 
by using the free white space on the face of your envelope. 


Utilize this extra function of your envelope—the small additional 
cost of color-printing attractive designs and display text is negli- 
gible as compared with any other kind of advertising you may use. 


ENVELOPES 


are just Good business 


+. 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


TRY THIS! take your colored pencils and rough 
in some color in the above envelope design. 
See how effectively you can make your 
envelopes a dominating advertising medium. 
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Industrial Account 


Goes to P. F. O’Keefe 

The New York office of the P. F. 

O’Keefe Advertising Agency is now 

directing the advertising of Charles 

Engelhard, Ine., Newark, N. J., 

manufacturer of industrial instru- 
ments. 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 
Addressing, Maltigraphing, 
Mimeographing, Individual 

Letters 


Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING Precet Sr AST 
Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Cataloes. ete., ete. 
anes eee So ae ea 

to Direct Mai fiventising, ond Selling. 


Tells how to reduce selling cost. ll of sound 
i ideas, inf. jon and facts. 


50,000 
SUBSCRIBERS 
Style Sources 
Womens Wear Daily 


150.000 
READERS 


sell 


NewYork 
8East 13% Street. 


Sandwich Men 
Now Tower Far 
Above Crowds 


New York, August 14—Even the 
gentle art of the sandwich man has 
taken on a twentieth century aspect, 
the current issue of The New Yorker 
points out, in relating the story of 
the only two members of the new 
school in the city. 


“Whenever a theatrical produc- 
tion isn’t getting all the attention it 
wants,” said The New Yorker, “the 
advertising manager telephones 
Stillwell 3477 and asks for Glenn 
H. Phillips. Mr. Phillips is the man 
who walks around the Times Square 
district on stilts, advertising things. 
He has been stiltwalking ever since 
1921, though until two years ago 
his activities were mostly confined 
to Harlem. 

“Now he is generally in Brooklyn 
or Manhattan. He works for a 
single advertiser anywhere from one 
day to several weeks. Advertising 
a show for the Shuberts was his 
longest run—eight weeks. They 
were so pleased with the quality of 
his work that they were all for tak- 
ing him to Chicago when the com- 
pany went there, but the Chicago 
police refused to grant a permit on 
account of traffic. 


“Mr. Phillips lives on Long Island 
and takes his stilts back and forth 
with him on the train. They weigh 
42 pounds and are six feet high. 
He mounts with the aid of a ladder, 
or, when in the Times Square sec- 
tion, from a fire escape next to the 
Gaiety Theatre. Advertisers give 
him carte blanche to go wherever he 
wants; if he’s advertising a movie 
that has a wide appeal, he takes 
long walks up and down Broadway; 
if it’s a restaurant, he sticks pretty 
well to the immediate vicinity. 


Gets $25 a Day 
“Mr. Phillips wasn’t always a 
stilt-walker. He used to be a human 
fly. One day a law was passed 
against this form of activity, so, in- 
spired by his friend Fred Wilson 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


will keep you 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 
Use the Coupon! 


significant developments in all 
branches of advertising. 


posted on the 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order.) 
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Asbestos Bags 
Used for Air Mail 


Washington, August 14— 
Fireproof bags have been 
adopted for night air mail be- 
tween New York and Chicago, 
effective September 1 and their 
use will be extended as rapidly 
as possible. 

For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 4,863 pounds of air 
mail was destroyed by fire. 


PROMOTED BY NATIONAL 


(Wilson is the only other commer- 
cial stiitwalker in town) he took up 
stiltwalking. Now he works six days 
a week and gets $25 a day. If it 
rains he’s out of luck, unless he has 
a long contract. Then he gets paid 
anyway. Four hours at a time is 
all he can stand; you have to keep 
your leg muscles rigid and watch 


out for dogs, small boys, and 
drunks. 
“Mr. Phillips deals with these 


with a long stick he carries. Also, 
he inspires respect by wearing a 
policeman’s uniform. It’s a _ real 
one, given to him by the Pittsburgh 
police force when he was advertis- 
ing their field days. His hat is the 
latest Whalen style. The Police De- 
partment here gave it to him for 
helping them in their recent pay- 
raise campaign. His trousers are 
immense, so as to cover both legs 
and stilts. They cost him $25. The 
stilts themselves cost $35. Mr. Phil- 
lips wears two pairs of shoes, one 
pair on his feet, another at the 
bottom of the stilts. The latter are 
filled with shoemaker’s lasts, the 
only thing that will stand the strain. 


“The annual Macy Parade on 
Thanksgiving Day, from 110th 
Street to 34th, is his hardest en- 
gagement, but he likes the publicity. 
He takes proper pride in his work 
and has ‘Daddy Long Legs’ inscribed 
on his business cards. Just now he 
is considering a contract with the 
United Cigar Stores Company. In 
his nine years of stiltwalking he has 
never fallen once, and he has never 
answered anyone who has asked him 
how the weather is up there.” 


Provide New Policy 


for Newspaper Readers 


A new $10,000 accident insurance 
policy for newspapers to offer as a 
service to their readers, has been 
announced by the Great Northern 
Life Insurance Co., Chicago. 


The new policy provides $10,000 
for loss of life under conditions out- 
lined in the policy, and has a cumu- 
lative feature whereby the yearly 
renewal automatically increases by 
a specified percentage every year 
for five years, at the end of which 
the top sum payable is $12,500. 

It further provides a weekly in- 

demnity as high as $20 a week for 
15 weeks, in cases where the insured 
sustains injuries which incapacitate 
him from work. 
_ Among papers which have offered 
insurance policies to readers are the 
Chicago Tribune, Wisconsin News, 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, Louisville 
aia and Atlanta Consti- 
ution. 


Agencies Co-operate 
with Temple University 


Through the co-operation of three 
advertising agencies, the School of 
Commerce of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, is offering 12-week 
interneships for the best grades in a 
second-year advertising course, “The 
Advertising Agency.” The class will 
meet one evening a week for 30 
weeks, only those who have com- 
pleted the first-year course being 
eligible. 

The, co-operating agencies are 
the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Geare, Marston & Pilling, 
Inc., and the Oswald Advertising 
Agency. 


Montreal to Advertise 


An industrial campaign will be 
staged for Montreal, Canada, $50,- 
000 having been appropriated to 
eee the city’s manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 


Walker Starts Agency 


Shirley Walker, past president of 
the San Francisco Advertising Club, 


has started an advertising agency in 
the Russ Building, San Francisco. 


© Black & Stoller 


Harry T. Breeding 


Mr. Breeding, who has been pro- 
motion manager of National Trade 
Journals, Inc., New York, has be- 
come sales manager of the building 
division. His department will con- 
solidate information on all phases 
of the building field. 


Life ‘Further 
Complicated \by 
Coupon System 


An epidemic of “coupon-itis” is 
reported among retailers in various 
lines. With business a bit backward, 
dealers apparently have been anxious 
to believe everything the coupon 
promoters said about their business- 
building merits. 


The merchant pays nothing for 
the coupons, which are sold in one 
instance at $1.95 each direct to cus- 
tomers. 


The cost to the merchant comes 
in giving away merchandise or serv- 
ice to purchasers of the books. The 
coupons cover all sorts of things 
from free shoe shines to airplane 
rides. 


The bait to the merchant is the 
increased volume of business that 
it is claimed will be drawn to his 
place through his participation in 
the coupon scheme. 


Sellers of one coupon book get 50 
cents of the $1.95 paid by the con- 
sumer. The printing is 45 cents a 
book, the remaining $1 going to the 
promoters. 


National Petroleum News described 
results as follows in one city: 


“The super-service stations can 
sell little other goods, under the 
coupon scheme. One customer, asked 
if he wished to buy a tire, replied, 
‘Why should I buy from you when 
I have a coupon here which permits 
me to buy two tires for the price 
of one from the Dayton Tire Co.?’ 


“A super-service station cannot 
sell a car wash because another par- 
ticipant in the plans gives a free 
wash with one for cash. There is 
four hours’ free parking by an- 
other participant to a buyer of four 
hours of parking privilege. 


“A roadhouse offered a $2 dinner 
free with each $2 dinner sold. 
There was such a rush for $2 din- 
ners that the house restricted the 
time for the free meal until after 
9 p. m., contrary to the contract. 
After 9 its supply of food was 
exhausted.” 


“House Furnishing 
Journal” Merged 
with “Review” 


The House Furnishing Journal 
has been bought by the House Fur- 
nishing Review Co., a subsidiary of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., New York, and will be merged 
with House Furnishing Review with 
the September issue. 

Charles B. Rosengren, president 
of House Furnishing Journal, will 
become business manager of the 
merged papers. 


26 Per Cent of 


Food Consumed 
by Institutions 


New York, August 14.—Migration 
to great industrial and business cen- 
ters during the past few years, 
coupled with the advance in “com- 
munal dining” and the shrinkage of 
the American kitchen have combined 
to bring important changes in meth- 
ods of food distribution, according 
to a study just completed by Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation statisticians. 


The study reveals that the institu- 
tion market, made up of restaurants, 
hotels and other public institutions, 
accounts for the consumption of 26 
per cent of all the food manufac- 
tured and sold in the United States. 
It is estimated that ten years ago 
this market absorbed but 10 to 15 
per cent of the total food produc- 
tion. 


Commenting on the importance of 
the institution market in the present 
scheme of food distribution, William 
P. Fay, manager of sales for insti- 
tution products for General Foods, 
pointed out that there are more than 
7,000 hospitals in the United States 
which require $190,000,000 worth of 
food annually; 17,000,000,000 meals 
are eaten every year in over 100,000 
restaurants, while more than 15,000 
school cafeterias are serving about 
6,000,000 meals a day. 


Educational work plays an im- 
portant part in the institution mar- 
ket. General Foods maintains ex- 
perimental kitchens for research 


tity recipes, and trains demonstra- 
tors and lecturers in this field. 


Paul Whiteman 
Is Exponent 
of Advertising 


San Francisco, Cal., August 14— 
Pointing out that Paul Whiteman 
spends from $12,000 to $15,000 a 
year in advertising, Inside Facts, 
local theatrical paper, suggests that 
other band leaders might profitably 
follow his example. 


“Your music must go over, of 
course,” said the publication, “but 
you must keep your name before the 
powers that be continually and con- 
sistently. You’ve got to place your- 
self before the man who may hire 
you—he is your buyer. Fame means 
much more than just steady employ- 
ment. It will, without a question of 
doubt, bring you more money as 
well. 


“Ben Bernie, Anson Weeks, Jesse 
Stafford, Earl Burtnett, George Ol- 
sen, and hosts of other got where 
they are, not through sheer ability 
alone but through fame, and fame 
was acquired in a big measure 
through advertising. These men are 
all strong believers in printers’ ink. 


“If it is necessary for the ‘name’ 
band to advertise even after it has 
arrived, what of the lesser known 
unit? 


“A conservative amount which all 
bands could spend on advertising is 
about 5 per cent of their income. 
Some go in for more, but the ex- 
penditure should be sufficiently flex- 
ible to meet the band’s own individ- 
ual conditions. Unless one thor- 
oughly understands how to do it, 
however, the general practice is to 
retain an advertising man who is 
an expert in his line.” 


A. N. P. A. to Move 


Headquarters of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
New York, will be moved to 370 
Lexington avenue about October 1. 
ke entire 21st floor will be occu- 
pied. 


W. C. Bleloch Dead 


Walter C. Bleloch, Chicago man- 
ager for the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, died in Excelsior Springs, 


Mo., recently, at the age of 56. He 
spent 28 years with Mergenthaler. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Women in 
Advertising 


b: 


Mary A. Robertson 
Denver, Colo., August 14—Though 


Mary A. Robertson occasionally 
writes advertising copy about wom- 
en’s apparel and such, she also 
wields a trenchant pen in behalf of 
smoke stacks, riveted steel pipes and 
culverts. 

One of her pet accounts is the 
Thompson Manufacturing Company, 
for which she has helped popularize 
the Haviland Fish Oxy-Tank for 
transporting live fish. Such tanks 
sell for more than $1,000, and the 
limited number of prospects was 
effectively reached by direct mail. 

She also whiles away the time by 
helping out the independent dealers 
in the Rocky Mountain region. She 
originated the 4-U Independent 
Merchant plan for the Isbell-Kent- 
Oakes Wholesale Dry Goods Com- 
pany and keeps the members sold to 
their clientele by monthly broad- 
sides and an interesting radio pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Robertson also doubles up as 
Barbara Jean, hostess secretary of 
the Carson Crockery Company, in 
which role she gives a daily pro- 
gram over Station KLZ, announcing 
the important social activities of the 
day, in addition to suggestions on 
entertaining and table decoration. 

Mrs. Robertson graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin and 
shortly thereafter became assistant 
advertising manager of the Killian 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Ia. She 
then became an account executive 
with the French-Stamats Advertis- 
ing Agency, of that city, later going 
to Denver as fashion copy writer for 
the Denver Dry Goods Company. 
Two years ago she joined her hus- 
band, Marshall G. Robertson, in 
forming the advertising agency of 
that name. 


Kennedy Joins “Capper’s” 

Karl L. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Cap- 
per’s, Topeka, Kan., a monthly mag- 
azine of brief comment for business 
and professional men. Mr. Kennedy 
was formerly with an advertising 
agency in Kansas City, his most re- 
cent connection pene with the To- 
peka Daily Capital 


Buy “Daily Courier” 
The North Jersey Publishing Co., 
recently formed at Trenton, N. J., 
has secured a_ controlling interest 
in the Daily Courier, published at 
Orange and Maplewood. Carl Marsh, 
president of a chain of daily news- 
papers in Texas, heads the new com- 
pany. 


Agencies Merge 
_ The Rothschild Company, adver- 
tising agency of New York, has 
merged with the United Advertising 
Agency of that city, Richard C. and 
Herbert C. Rothschild becoming vice- 
presidents of the latter. 


Winans with Jordan 

J. H. Winans, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Packard Motors 
Export Corporation, has become 
manager of the automotive division 
¢ = Advertising Abroad, New 
or 


WARNER BROS, 
BORROW IDEA 
FROM RADIO 


“Sponsored” Films Now Avail- 
able to Advertisers 


New York, August 14—The ad- 
vertising of commercial products on 
an entertainment basis through the 
medium of “sponsored” films is the 
latest idea in the use of motion pic- 
tures and talkies for advertising 
purposes. 


Heretofore, in using this medium, 
advertisers have been inclined to 
overlook the entertainment feature. 
The result has been that the films 
were patently advertising, and re- 
sponsible theaters would not consent 
to show them. In “sponsored”’ films, 
however, entertainment will be the 
first consideration. 


The method employed will be sub- 
stantially the same as that in the 
radio field, where most of the en- 
tertainment coming over the air is 
in the nature of “sponsored” pro- 
grams. 


The picture itself may have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the prod- 
uct being advertised, but the audi- 
ence will learn that it is a “spon- 
sored” film through an announce- 
ment to that effect which will ap- 
pear with the title of the picture at 
the beginning of the film, and also 
at other opportune times during the 
showing of the picture. 


First in Field 


One of the first producers to enter 
the new field on an active basis is 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., 
through Warner Brothers Industrial 
Films, Inc., a subsidiary, which will 
specialize both in the making of in- 
dustrial and. commercial pictures of 
a strictly advertising or sales pro- 
motion nature and the production of 
sponsored films. 


Pictures of the latter type are ex- 
pected to constitute the bulk of the 
output of the new organization. 
They will be booked for showing in 
Warner Brothers theatres through- 
out the country. This would not be 
posible save in a few instances in 
the case of pictures where the ad- 
vertising was too obvious, as expe- 
rience has shown that patrons re- 
sent this type of picture. 


Plan Two-Reel Comedies 


According to Mitchell Rawson, as- 
sistant publicity manager of First 
National Pictures, Ine., also a 
Warner Brothers subsidiary, spon- 
sored films will not exceed two 
reels in lengths, and in most cases 
will run about one reel. As a gen- 
eral rule comedy will be the theme. 


The same quality and standards 
will prevail as in the production of 
Vitaphone short varieties, which are 
shown at all of the Warner Brothers 
theatres throughout the country. 
Practically the entire staff of actors 
under contract to First National and 
Warner Brothers will be available 
to advertisers in the production of 
these pictures. Even the highest 
salaried stars will be available if 
the advertiser is willing to pay the 
price. 


Warner Brothers operate approxi- 
mately 1,000 theatres throughout 
the United States, and for a spon- 
sored picture appearing at all of 
these houses the company guaran- 
tees the advertiser a circulation of 
5,000,000 weekly. The producers 
will provide complete coverage or 
bookings to selected territory, as de- 
sired. 


In the distribution of industrial 
and commercial films, which are con- 
sidered unsuited for presentation in 
theatres, Warner Brothers will ar- 
range for their showing in schools, 
churches, chambers of commerce, 
and elsewhere. 


Coming 
Conventions 


Aug. 16-21—International Assn. of 
Printing House Craftsmen at Los 
Angeles. 

Sept. 8-10—Association of North 
American Directory Publishers at 
Detroit. 

Sept. 16-17. National Publishers’ 
Association at Sky Top Lodge, Pa. 


Sept. 17-20—Financial Advertisers 
Association at Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 19-21—Pacific Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies at Medford, Ore. 
Sept. 21-22—Tenth District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, at 
Houston, Texas. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at Milwaukee. 
Oct. 1-3—Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn. at Milwaukee. 

Oct. 6-8—Advertising Specialty 
Association at Chicago. 

Oct. 19-21. New England District, 
A. F. A., at New Haven, Conn. 
Oct. 21-23—Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America at Milwau- 
kee. 

Oct. 22—Agricultural Publishers 
Assn. in Chicago. 

Oct. 23-24—Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations in Chicago. 

Nov. 10-12. Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers at Washington, 
Dp. G 


Advertising of 
Gargles Being 
Scrutinized 


Washington, D. C., August 14— 
Advertising of many mouth washes 
and gargles is misleading, Dr. J. J. 


| Durrett, chief of the division of drug 


control of the Food, Drug, and In- 
secticide Division, said in a radio 
address here. He indicated that the 
Federal Trade Commission is scruti- 
nizing this type of copy. 

“During the last four years, sam- 
ples of over 1,000 preparations de- 
scribed as antiseptics have been 
tested and their label claims re- 
viewed,” said Dr. Durrett. 

“As a result of this activity the 
labels of widely distributed anti- 
septics are at this time compara- 
tively accurate in their claims. 

“Unfortunately for the consumer, 
this cannot be said about the exten- 
sive antiseptic mouth wash and 
gargle advertisements appearing in 
papers and magazines which are not 
subject to regulation by the food 
and drugs law. 


“However, improvement in this 
field may be expected now that the 
Federal Trade Commission is pro- 
ceeding against this type of abuse of 
public condfidence. The National 
Better Business Bureau, co-operat- 
ing with many newspapers and 
magazines, is also discouraging 
fraudulent advertising. Much re- 
mains to be done along this line. 


“Many preparations of this class 
are modestly labeled as deodorant, 
cleansing, antiseptic mouth washes 
and gargles. The only reason why 
they are labeled antiseptic at all is 
because they possess the ability to 
kill bacteria in a test tube under 
favorable conditions. 


Criticises Copy Claims 

“Irrespective of the ability of 
these mouth washes and gargles to 
reach the germs of disease located 
deep in the inaccessible recesses of 
the mouth, tonsils, adenoids and 
other parts of the upper respiratory 
tract, the public is eloquently per- 
suaded, urged or frightened by ad- 
vertising into gargling, after which 
it is implied that you may feel safe 
and secure from the germs of from 
80 to 50 diseases which the manu- 
facturer tells you start by first at- 
tacking the mouth, nose or throat. 

“After exhaustive experiments on 
rabbits, using eight or ten different 
varieties of the best and most ac- 
credited antiseptics, one group of 


outstanding workers concluded that 


antiseptic mouth washes and gargles 
when dropped into the noses of rab- 
bits, are devoid of beneficial influ- 
ences in removing disease-producing 
germs; that in some instances an 
actual increase in disease-producing 
germs occurs; that there is no pos- 
sibility of freeing the upper respira- 
tory passage of disease-producing 
germs by treatment with antiseptic 
solutions; and that great harm can 
be done by putting irritating solu- 
tions into the nasal passage. 


“The food and drugs law forbids 
the manufacturer to use statements 
on the label that his mouth wash 
and gargle is antiseptic when it is 
not. Likewise, it forbids the manu- 
facturer from saying that his anti- 
septic mouth wash and gargle will 
prevent or cure sore throat, or any 
other infection of the respiratory 
tract, when this is untrue. 


“It does not prevent such claims 
being made in advertisements, and 
this is why it is safer to judge a 
mouth wash and gargle by the state- 
ments made or the label rather than 
by those made elsewhere.” 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the - E institutions ev- 


erywhere, comprisin the best in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 


in two of the tasgost cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
— strikingly and cegviaetnaty te 


You can reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and econom 
through Hosp PITAL MANA AGEMEN' 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales service—directory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 


Let us help you get your share of 
one bh dollars t 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Truth about 
National Brands 


What does the future hold 
for them? What are the 
trends? Where are they 
headed? 


Interesting facts are dis- 
closed, figures and names 
are given in a statistical 
study of the advertising of 
food dealers—chains, vol- 
untary chains and large 
food markets — in recent 
issues of 


The New Era in 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
295 Madison Ave., New York 


BEAUTY 


The Only Newspaper of 
the Air 
The Only Newspaper for and 
of the Cultivation of Beauty 


100,000 circulation 


throughout the central states 
reached daily through station 
WBBM, Chicago 


A perfect tie-up between manu- 
facturer and the woman ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Affiliated with chain “Cosmetic 
Shoppes” with exclusive lines of 
Toiletries, now being instituted. 


For particulars write 


The Beauty Syndicate 


Press 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. on at 
537 S. Deart s ite 1406, Marsh Field 
Chicago, Ill. Annex Building, Chicago 
““QUICKEST’”» MEANS A LOT 
TO US, BUT “‘FINEST’’ MEANS 


EVERYTHING TO US 


WE are typographers noted for un- 
varying promptitude. However, w< are 
more solicitous that we shall be con- 
sidered the finest in sustained excel- 
lence of work and ripened character 


of service, with sane speed that knows 


where it’s going and misses no 


ingredient of quality by hurry. 


a 
Typographers Who Re Prove It With Proofs 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Successors to 


MONTAGUE LEE COMPANY,INC. FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP. 


CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. (Formerly Wiemes Typographic Service) 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


August 16, 1930 


DOMINATING WINDOW DISPLAYS 


AT SMALL COST 


A window display, with all the effect 


of one mounted on heavy board—that 
rolls up and can be easily carried by 
salesmen—it can be set up in a few 
seconds, while the salesman is talking 
to the retail dealer. 


Salesmen like them and claim they 


greatly assist in securing introductory 
orders, 


In the heavy Kraft mailing envelopes 
provided, they can be mailed 
direct to dealers at small cost 
—for example, a display 23”x 
34” in size, including mailing 
envelope, weighs less than 8 
oz. and can be mailed for 6c 
to any town in the United 
States, regardless of zones. 


Many well known national 
advertisers have used these 
displays continuously for the 
past several years and can at- 
test as to their practicability, 
convenience and economy. 


Write us ror’ specimens, 
prices and further particulars 


THE J. D. LEWIS COMPANY 


| GENERAL OFFICES — FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. CHICAGO 


- 


POSTER SELECTED FOR OUTDOOR TEST CAMPAIGN 


LOOK FOR THE 
BLUE PAIL eeeee 


NO ODOR—(j/yaHX SWEET | 


One of the posters selected for an 18-month test of outdoor advertising, to be the only medium 
used during the period. The posters were executed by the Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co., 
Chicago, for the Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co., Sherman, Texas. 


Formerly with Richard M. Krause, 
New York, Bruno Engel has joined 
the art department of the H. L. Sted- 
feld Co., agency of that city. 
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affecting buying— 


USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, and to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 
an analysis of publications along 
with market analysis ... You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


in 1930 


In the press of competition for business in 1930, 
you need this information that will point your 
way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 
Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 


In this single volume are figures on a hundred 
major fields—data on production, distribution, 
buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 
Indexed for easy reference— 

Authentic in every detail— 


And a complete directory of business publications, 
grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


tions, etc. 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 
field of industry and business. It gives the user 
in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition, just issued, is available. 
Fill in the coupon below for your FREE copy 


TODAY. 


>>>>>>>> HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 
LAT EON Ae COIS ROE IE IEA AEE TESA ROAR RNIN): 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 


“We have been using your Mar- 
ket Data Book for several years 
and find it of great help in map- 
ping out our adve ng cam- 

gns.” 


“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 


“In constant use—a thorough] 
reliable reference book.” » 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


Class & Industrial Marketing, 
537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please enter my subscription to 
Class & Industrial Marketing for 
one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
copy of the new 1930 edition of 
The Market Data Book. 


U.S. MAKES 16, 
PER CENT GAIN 
IN POPULATION 


Bureau of Gensus Gives First] 


Figures 


Washington, D. C., August 7— 
Preliminary figures from the 1930 
census indicate that the population 
of the United States is 122,728,873. 
Final returns will cause no impor- 
tant change in these figures, the 
Bureau of the Census believes. 

Territories and outlying posses- 
sions bring the grand total for the 
nation to 137,501,561. 

The detailed figures for these pos- 
sessions follow: 


1930 1920 
Continental United 
ME s6ansessso0% 122,728,873 106,710,620 
MB ccccceseccoes 9,000 03 
American Samoa 9,956 8,056 
MMM cccccccccceces 18,521 13,275 
PEEL anen000d00%09 386,336 255,912 
Canal Zone ......... 39,469 22,858 
Porto Rico ....ccce 1,543,913 1,229,809 
Philippines ......... 12,604,100 10,350,640 
Virgin Islands ...... 22,012 26,051 
Military, Naval and 
State Services 
pe Ra 89,381 117,238 
TE cncntdnedncce 137,501,561 117,859,395 


The following table shows how the 
nation has grown since 1790, when 
the first census was taken: 


Census Increase 
Year Population Pet. 
De csbecspegeeteeeae 122,728,873 16.1 
BD Gbbicdercvcrceeces 105,710,620 14.9 
BED 6660 sssacuseneeve 91,972,266 21.0 
BE O0ccevccesecceces 75,994,575 20.7 
EE ceecswetahes bhee6 62,947,714 25.5 
PPR err 50,155,783 30.1 
eer 38,558,371 22.6 
BEEP Se ¥eevierwessesons $1,443,321 35.6 
er 23,191,876 35.9 
ae er 17,069,453 32.7 
eer er 12,866,020 33.5 
PPR TTT 9,638,453 33.1 
SE  iveses ecw sebaens 7,239,881 36.4 
err cre 5,308,483 35.1 
Ba ee Nee eres 8,929,214 +5 


Go West, Young Man 

California had the largest rate of 
growth of any state, but was ex- 
ceeded by New York in numerical 
increase. California’s rate of growth 
was 64.6 per cent and her numer- 
ical increase was 2,215,421. New 
York’s rate was 21.4 per cent and 
her numerical increase was 2,224,- 
328. 


Florida, second to California in 
increase percentage, rated a 51.4 per 
cent growth, with a numerical gain 
of 497,499. New Jersey, third in in- 
crease rate, added 26.8 per cent, a 
numerical gain of 846,668. Illinois 
showed a gain of 1,145,003, but is 
still third in population. Pennsyl- 
vania, with a gain of 918,082, re- 
mains second in rank. 

Montana was the only state to 
show a decrease, 2.8 per cent loss, 
the numerical decline being 15,370. 
In the 1920 census, three states, 
Mississippi, Vermont, and Nevada, 
showed decreases in population. 
Arizona had the largest increase of 
that census, with 63.5 per cent gain, 


while Montana, second in line, had 
an increase of 46.0. 

In 1920 there were but 68 cities of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. Now 
there are 94, 

The cities numbering 10,000 in- 
creased from approximately 700 to 
about 900. 


Rental Plan Is 
Developed for 
Refrigerators 


Johnstown, Pa., August 7—The 
rental plan has made its appearance 
in the automatic refrigeration field, 
Steele’s, local dealers, being the au- 
thors of the plan. The house believes 
that a large part of the public is not 
satisfied that refrigeration has 
reached its greatest development and 
would prefer to rent, rather than 
buy, at this stage. 

Most of the rented refrigerators 
are of two sizes, one with a net food 
storage capacity of 4 cubic feet, and 


6|the other a 5 cubic foot box. The 


four-foot boxes are rented for $4 per 
month and the five-foot boxes for $5 
per month. In the case of larger 
boxes $1 per month is added for each 
foot of net space. 

The prices are based on a year’s 
rental, and a slightly different scale 
has been arranged for customers de- 
siring refrigerators for shorter pe- 
riods. This scale begins with a 
charge of $6.50 for a four-foot box 
for the first month, $6 for the sec- 
ond month, and tapering down to 
$2.50 for each of the last four 
months if the refrigerator is kept 
for a year. 

The total for twelve months is $48, 
exactly the sum charged if the re- 
frigerator is rented on a yearly basis 
from the start. Larger boxes are 
charged for at a higher rate, deter- 
mined by their size. 

Customers who desire to purchase 
the rented refrigerators are per- 
mitted to do so, and get full credit 
for the sums paid as rent, less 10 per 
cent for the first year, 20 per cent 
for the second year, and so on in 
proportion. 


Seven Newspapers 
Name Representatives 


The Canon City (Colo.) American 
has appointed Ingraham - Powers, 
Inc., national advertising represen- 
tatives. 

Inland Newspapers, Inc., has been 
appointed by the Lebanon (Ind.) 
Reporter, while the Newark Free 
Press is now represented in the na- 
tional field by the Devine-Tenney 
Corporation. 

Fred Kimball, Inc., has become na- 
tional representative of the Pough- 
keepsie Sunday Courier, and the 
Thomas F. Clark Company has been 
appointed by the Van Wert (Ohio) 
Times. 

The Shawnee (Okla.) News and 
Star announce they are now repre- 
sented by the E. Katz Special 
Agency, while the Paris (Texas) 
Dinner Horn has appointed Frost, 
Landis & Kohn. 
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N.Y. VISITORS 
CROSS THE TOWN 
FOR THIS HOTEL 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Mediums of Guests of Cost 
Direct Mail .2545 .1668 
Magazines ............ 1326 -1166 
Newspapers ..................._ .1450 4999 
OS a 0442 .0500 
Radio broadcasting .0470 .0134 
Friends’ recom- 

mendations ............... -2363 
Personal influence... .0994 
Miscellaneous _ .......... 0411 .0100 


“Ralph Hitz, managing director of 
The New Yorker, whose courage and 
foresight were largely responsible 
for the first year’s success of the 
hotel, was the first to foresee that 
travelers would brave the cross- 
town traffic from the Grand Central 
station to the Pennsylvania zone if 
they were given the proper induce- 
ment-in the way of value, service 
and hospitality,” said Mr. Swaftord. 


“It was a pretty general belief 
that the traveler followed the line 
of least resistance in selecting a 
hotel—that if he entered New York 
by the Grand Central station that 
he would not be coaxed across town 
to the Pennsylvania zone. Mr. Hitz 
said he could be brought across if 
he were promised, and given, sensi- 
ble prices, real hospitality and the 
last word in modern conveniences. 


“The wisdom of Mr. Hitz’s pre- 
diction is shown by the fact that 
while the number of hotel rooms in 
the Pennsylvania zone has been in- 
creased by 3,700 during the last year 
the number of customers has been 
doubled.” 


Information for 
Advertisers 


(Continued from Page 4) 
84. This Man the Architect. 


This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


108 The Detroit Market 

Facts and figures on traffic count, 
on available outdoor advertising lo- 
cations and other data of interest 
to national advertisers. Published 
by Walker & Co., Detroit. 


124. The Recorder Outlook. 

A monthly bulletin by Arthur D. 
Anderson, editor of Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, New York, which discusses 
the economic significance of new 
trends and forthcoming articles. 
The current issue comments upon 
the greatly lengthened selling sea- 
sons. 


21. The Hospital Field. 

An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
it is necessary to use two or more 
papers to do a good job. Published 
hy Hospital Management, Chicago. 


49. American Resorts. 

A booklet of 18 pages giving a 
market analysis of the resort indus- 
try in America, in the preparation 
of which 11,000 such establishmente 
were investigated. Published by 
American Resorts, Chicago. 


CHAIRMAN FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT WEEK 


Russell N. Lockwood 


Mr. Lockwood, who is presi- 
dent of the Lockwood-Shackle- 
ford Co., Los Angeles agency, 
has been appointed chairman of 
the 1931 Achievement Week by 
President Herman A. Nater, of 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association. The dates are May 
4-9. 


Without Vision, 
Advertising 
Will Perish 


Indianapolis, Ind., August 14— 
Advertising has taken the business 
world out of the days of the hitch- 
ing post and put it into the days of 
“No Parking” signs. It has also 
made possible greater success in 
merchandising, declared Toner M. 
Overley, managing director of the 
Better Business Bureau of Indian- 
apolis in an address on “Standard- 
izing Business Ideals” to the Adver- 
tising Club of Indianapolis. 


“When advertising men have no 
vision, they perish,” said Mr. Over- 
ley. 


“Tt requires keen vision to see the 
trend of business and advertising 
has done much to standardize busi- 
ness ideals. There should be an 
idealism in advertising which lifts 
it out of the sordidness of the old 
type of business practices which 
formerly prevailed. 


“Elbert Hubbard once - said: 
‘Truth is an asset and a lie is a lia- 
bility.’ He spoke well, for business 
interests have found that it is good 
business policy to tell the truth 
about their products. Success in 
business must be based on truth in 
advertising. The average person is 
honest. I do not believe that more 
than one-half of 1 per cent of busi- 
ness concerns are dishonest. 


“The code of advertising ethics 
and practices drawn up by the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World was the forerunner of the 
present Better Business Bureau 
movement. Out of organized adver- 
tising efforts grew the national vigi- 
lance committee, which eventually 
put into being the Better Business 
Bureau movement, and advertising 
men and women generally have 
caught the vision of truthful adver- 
tising. 


“Advertisers must play the game 
of business by the basic rules of 
good sportsmanship. It is far easier 
to tell the truth and practice the 
truth than it is to tell a lie and then 
try to cover up that lie. 


“There is a growing appreciation 
of honor in business and even among 
competitors there is a feeling that it 
is better to recognize friendly com- 
petition than to lie about competi- 
tors and their products.” 


Says Banks 
Must Do Better 
Job of Selling 


The Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, has mailed out to 
presidents of 2,000 banks in the 
United States copies of an address 
which A. E. Bryson, president of the 
F. A. A., and vice-president of Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., Chicago, delivered 
before the recent convention of the 
Illinois Bankers Association at 
Peoria. Copies are also available to 
others interested. 


“If we can get them to read it,” 
commented Preston E. Reed, execu- 
tive secretary of the F. A: A., “we 
feel sure they will have a better ap- 
preciation of the value of advertis- 
ing and selling for financial institu- 
tions.” 


Mr. Bryson suggested to the IIli- 
nois bankers that they have con- 
tinued to prosper because the coun- 
try as a whole has progressed, 
rather than because they have ex- 
tended any particular effort to sell 
their services. 


“You have been largely beneficiar- 
ies of the other fellow’s enterprise,” 
he told the financial men. 


In addition, the limited amount of 
bank advertising which has been 
done has been called on to accom- 
plish the impossible. 


“To be effective advertising must 
be combined with salesmanship,” he 
asserted. 


Co-operation Needed 


“Advertising broadcasts the stand- 
ards, the policies, the ideals of the 
institution. It creates good will, 
understanding and acceptance. In 
few other fields, however, is it called 
upon to do the selling job. That 
must be done by the selling force, 
and the selling force in banking 
until recently has been lacking. 


“Increasingly, however, bank serv- 
ices are being carried to the pros- 
pect—which is as it should be. Trust 
representatives have done an im- 
pressive job of selling. Securities 
salesmen are almost as numerous as 
the proverbial book agent of a for- 
mer day. Representatives of the 
commercial department are increas- 
ingly taking to the field, and even 
savings and Christmas funds have 
their organized sales campaigns. 
Bank advertising, previously handi- 
capped by the lack of coordinated 
sales effort, is increasingly in a po- 
sition to produce results. 


“Unfortunately, the bright picture 
I have painted is not as universal as 
it should be, nor as it must be if 
banking service is to progress at a 
rate in keeping with its importance. 
And for banks that have been slow 
to recognize the new situation I have 
endeavored to picture the time is 
now ripe for a change in viewpoint. 


“For the time being, at least, re- 
liance can no longer be placed on 
the state of general prosperity to 
push us ahead. More important, the 
public is today more receptive to 
sound banking appeals than it has 
been for a long time. It has had its 
speculation in commodities; its land 
booms, its stock market excesses; it 
has responded widely to the alluring 
advertisements and excessive sales- 
manship of the merchandising world. 


“After all these experiences there 
has come a new spirit of caution, a 
greater willingness to listen to con- 
servative appeal; a recognition that 
there is, after all, a need for pre- 
paring for the rainy day. Just as 
the merchant and the manufacturer 
took advantage of the spending orgy 
of the last decade and geared up 
their selling and advertising activi- 
ties accordingly, so now with the 
public in a saving and investing 
mood, alert bankers will speed up 
their development activities to bene- 
fit by existing conditions.” 


Opens Montreal Office 


The Tandy Advertising Agency, 
Toronto, has opened a Montreal of- 


fice in charge of John Massie Cooper. 


A. N. A. Will Meet 


at Washington 
New York, August 14—The 
annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
will be held in Washington, 
D. C., November 10-12. Stuart 
Peabody, advertising manager 
of the Borden Company, New 
York, is in charge of the pro- 
gram, assisted by W. A. Grove, 
of the Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago. 


Newspapers for Capudine 

The Capudine Chemical Co., Ra- 
leigh, N. C., proprietors of Hicks 
Capudine, has appointed the Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, New 


national newspaper advertising cam- 
paign will begin in the fall. 


York, to handle its advertising. A | fied custo 


Join A. B. C. 
American Metal Market, New 
York, and Electrical Contracting, 
Chicago, have been admitted to full 
membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


New applicants for membership 
are National Underwriter (Life In- 
surance Edition), Chicago; Airports, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., and 
The Casualty Insuror, Chicago. 


PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders you receive from satis- 

mers, it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Do not allow testimonial letters to fie idte 
in your files—give copies to your men and increase 
sales thru their use. Write for samples and prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 33 W. Adams St., Chicage 


ator or the like. 


WANTED 
SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


1 Must have specialty sales experience: i. e., 
oil burners, washing machines, radio, refriger- 


2 Ability to enthuse and inspire salesmen. 
3 Creative ability on sales plans, etc. 
Salary to start $5,000 to $6,000. 


Phone Mr. Martin, State 8770 


| FOOTWEAR VALUED AT | 


Three and one half Million Dollars 


Is Sold by Recorder Sub- 
scribers in Columbus, Ohio 


HE Recorder Field Edi- 
tor reports that retail 


shoe competition in this in- 
dustrial city is exceedingly 
keen. This competitive race, 
however, has not lessened 
the dominance of Recorder 
subscribers. On their regis- 
ters they ring up 92% of the 
downtown footwear sales— 
or better than three and a 
half million dollars. 


The complete story is 
told in the August issue 
of the Recorder’s monthly 
bulletin, The Look-In. 
This interesting analysis 
of the country’s retail 
shoe market will be sent 
te any executive con- 
cerned with the profitable 
merchandising of foot- 
wear. 


BOOT and SHOE 


NEW YORK 


RECORDER 42° 
A. B.P. 
The Great National Shoe Weekly 
A Unit of the United Business Publishers, Inc. ; 
Cincinnets | Two-Thirty-Nine West Thirty-Ninth Street | paucdeiphte 
Se. Louis Rochester 
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August 16, 1930 


N. E. Clubs to Meet 


The annual convention of the Ad- 
vertising Clubs in the New England 
District will be held at New Haven 
October 19-21. Claude Schaffner, 
president of the New Haven Adver- 
tising Club, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 


Winkler with “Oil Heat’”’ 


Arthur G. Winkler, former adver- 
tising manager for the Building 
Materials Pub. Co., Chicago, has be- 
come advertising manager of Oil 
Heat, New York. 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR THE 
ADVERTISING PROFESSION 
Confidential, painstaking attention to the indi- 
vidual problems of each client. An interview will 
convince you that we can get you the right con- 
nection. While we operate under the employment 
agency law, our methods are unlike any other 


ney. 
eee A. es SERVICE 


gency 
Gurney Chrysler, Prop. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York Murray Hill 10488 


TAXI WEEKLY 


The trade newspaper of the 
taxicab industry 


STREET TRAFFIC 
NEWS 


Eastern authority on street 
and highway traffic 


GASOLINE 
RETAILER 


National trade newspaper 
of the gas and oil 
distributor 


——SS 
All Published at 
54 West 74th St. 
NEW YORK 


Always say 
ccp & A” 


—because our out-of-town 
customers are just as en- 
thusiasticas are the Chicago 
concerns we serve— just as 
much impressed with the 
quality of our plates and 
mats and the high type of 
service we render. 


Partridge & Anderson 
Company 
Electros - Stereos - Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 


CONSULTATION 
WITHOUT COST 
PAYS HATCHERY 


Year-Round Advertising Set 
Poultry Precedent 


San Francisco, Cal., August 14— 
Establishing itself as an authority 
on poultry problems and announc- 
ing that it stood ready to give prac- 
tical advice by mail, telephone or 
telegraph, or in person, without 
charge, has paid the Pioneer Hatch- 
eries, of Petaluma, Cal., so well 
that it has enjoyed the best year in 
its existence. 


Another feature of the Pioneer 
plan was year-round advertising, in- 
stead of only during the hatching 
season, on the basis that chick buy- 
ers can be influenced during the 
“thinking and planning period,” as 
well as when they are actually ready 
to buy. 


While farm papers were the basis 
for the campaign, which was han- 
dled by the Hamman-Lesan Com- 
pany, classified advertising in news- 
papers was utilized during the hatch- 
ing season. A considerable quantity 
of direct mail rounded out the cam- 
paign. 


Competitors Impressed 

Pioneer, which maintains the 
world’s largest White Leghorn 
breeding farm, has just completed 
four years of advertising. Others 
in the same field were so impressed 
by the first year’s campaign that 
they decided to form the Sonoma 
County Accredited Hatcheries. The 
Pioneer Hatchery advertises indi- 
vidually and as the largest contrib- 
utor to the co-operative effort. 


The advertising, according to the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion, which awarded the Pioneer 
Hatchery first prize in its class at 
its recent convention, identified its 
chicks as “accredited by the Sonoma 
County Farm Bureau,” and made 
poultrymen throughout the West 
conscious of the significance of the 
guarantee. The free services of the 
organization’s specialists were a 
factor of great importance in the 
campaign. “Write, wire, phone or 
call,” urged the copy. 

During the first four months of 
the current campaign, 1,871 cou- 
pons, asking for booklets or prices, 
were received. 

E. A. Nisson, president of the 
Pioneer Hatcheries, said of the cam- 
paign: 


Maintained Sales Curve 
“Our advertising was originally 
launched in anticipation of a two or 
three year period of depression in 
the industry, which we believed 
would follow a period of inflation. 


may be purchased at the following News- 
stands in New York City: 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
PERSHING SQUARE NEWS STAND 


Entrance Grand Central Station 
49d Street and Park Avenue 


DOUBLEDAY, DORANBOOKSHOPS Inc. 


Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


“everybody reads the news. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SHOE OUTLETS 


—Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


Telephone Users 
of World Listed 


Washington, August 14— 
Publication of the international 
telephone directory, “ATI,” will 
in the future be handled by a 
stock company formed in Co- 
penhagen, according to a re- 
port received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The 1930 issue of “ATI,” 
just issued, contains the names 
of 50,000 subscribers in 38 
countries. i 


The best evidence of its success is 
that Pioneer Hatchery was the only 
large hatchery on the Pacific Coast 
which maintained its normal sales 
volume during that period. 


“We have added approximately 
3,000 names to our regular mailing 
list; and 4,750 to our ‘brieflet’ list. 
Our mail order business has been 
substantially increased. This, of 
course, is desirable, as mail orders, 
particularly for smaller lots of 
chicks, can be handled more profit- 
ably than business obtained through 
salesmen. For the past two seasons, 
orders have exceeded capacity. 


“In addition, the co-operative cam- 
paign, participated in by eight other 
accredited hatcheries, has been so 
successful that we are not only con- 
tinuing, but enlarging it. It has 
helped to strengthen our project, 
binding the members more closely 
together in maintaining rigid qual- 
ity standards. All the participants 
have experienced stimulation of busi- 
ness and feel that the advertising 
has raised their business, in the 
minds of chick buyers, above the 
level of non-accredited competition.” 


Advertising School 
to Start Campaign 


_ The Page-Davis School of Adver- 
tising has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Vanderhoof & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Another account being handled by 
this agency is the Transportation 
oud Institute, publisher of reference 

s. 


E. A. A. to Golf 


The annual golf tournament of 
the Engineering Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, will be held at 
Tam-O-Shanter Country Club Au- 
gust 20. L. A. Ballard, green chair- 
man, urges members to “expose 
yourself to a good time.” 


Line That Is 
Advertised Not 
to Be Avoided 


While admitting that “nationally 
advertised lines are no longer to be 
avoided by the modern retail store,” 
D. F. Kelly, president of The Fair, 
Chicago department store, did not 
wax highly enthusiastic over such 
merchandise in his address before 
the Interstate Merchants Council 
last week. 


“Nationally advertised goods is 
recognized as having much in its 
favor,” conceded Mr. Kelly. “This 
is especially true of the business not 
large enough to have its own brands. 


“Nationally advertised lines carry 
lack of sales resistance that will 
produce excellent results when the 
goods are locally advertised for the 
special event at very low prices.” 


Outside of this, Mr. Kelly saw a 
co-operative delivery system as the 
most immediate means of cutting 
store costs. 


“In a city of the area of Chicago 
where the delivery system fans out 
in three directions to a distance of 
35 miles, the cost involved in dupli- 
cate deliveries by all the larger 
stores is tremendous,” he said. 


Mr. Kelly said his store sold 15,- 
000,000 packages of Gillette razor 
blades in one day. 


With Porter Corporation 


Marian Hertha Clarke, who has 
been with the Boston office of Albert 
Frank & Co., has joined the Porter 
Corporation, of that city. 

Miss Clarke will handle radio ac- 
counts, including preparation of the 
programs and in some cases, the ac- 
tual broadcasting. 


Correct 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 
14.—Adolph Foral, whose na- 
tive home is in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, has his own ideas as, to 
the value of the printed word. 

“How are district court 
judges elected?” asked Michael 
McCaul, deputy naturalization 
officer. 

“By advertising,” was the 
prompt reply. Foral added 
that presidents and supreme 
court justices obtain their jobs 
in the same manner. 

He was admitted to citizen- 
ship without further parley. 


Proof 
o the Pudding 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, which 
has had a good year thus far as the! 
result of successful cultivation of) 
the hostess package idea, has a new 
baby in Canada Dry Sparkling 
Orange. President P. D. Saylor said 
“the management is confident that? 
the additional volume of business on 
the new beverage will assure a good 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year, 
both in sales and earnings.” i 


* * * 


The Chrysler Sales Corporatiedl 
is looking forward to a strong finish 
for the year, with 825 new dealers 
added since the first of the year, 
More than 500 of these dealers have 
signed up with Chrysler since the 
introduction of the new low-priced 
six announced in March. Chrysler 
sales outlets now total 3,339, includ- 
ing 193 distributors. 

_— = F 
a 

The American Chicle Company is 
now operating its Long Island City 
plant on a 24-hour basis. The com- 
pany has a number of well adver- 
tised lines, including Dentine gum, 
Beeman’s, Blackjack and Adam’s 
Pepsin-Mint. 


* * * { 


Good times in the electric refrig- 
eration industry are indicated by the 
report of the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion for nine months ended June 30, 
Profit before tax aggregated $2,188,- 
430, as compared with $1,301,657 for 
1929. These figures do not include 
subsidiaries. ; 

x * * 


Officers of the National Tea Com- 
pany attribute lower earnings for 
the first half of 1930 to the fact that 
the company has taken heavy inven- 
tory losses, passing lower prices 
along to the consumer as soon as 
they are announced by the manufac- 
turer. Net for the first half was 
$550,742, compared with $1,382,780- 
for 1929. 

OK ok * 


With net sales of $75,206,983 for 
the first half of the year, the United 
States Rubber Company reported a 
deficit of $2,797,403. The deficit for 
the calendar year 1929 was $3,378,- 
412. The company’s plantation lost 
about $350,000 during the first half 
of 1930, this figure not being in- 
cluded in the deficit reported. The 
company has closed several small 
plants, planning to concentrate man- 7 
ufacturing operations. 


* * * 


Though operations of General 
Motors Corporation in the second 
quarter of 1930 yielded a profit of 
only $1.17 a share, compared with 
$2.01 for the corresponding period 
of 1929, President Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., reported the company’s finan- 
cial position much stronger than at 
the end of 1929. Net earnings in 
the second quarter were $53,386,768. 


* * * 


Though sales to car manufactur- 
ers were only 85 per cent of those 
of 1929, the AC Spark Plug Com- 
pany increased sales to car owners 
for replacements. The company’s 
experience for the first half of the 
year is reported satisfactory. ; 


* * * 


The most interesting compilation ~ 
of recent days is that of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, which in its 
issue of August 13 gave a list of 
companies which had better earnings 
for the first half of 1930 than for 
1929. There are 89 concerns in the | 
list, most of them large and effective 
advertisers. 

The roster includes such well- 
known companies as Autostrop 
Safety Razor, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Hershey Chocolate Com- 
pany, General Foods Corporation, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Endicott 
Johnson Corporation, National Dairy 
Products Corporation, United Bis- ~ 
cuit Company, and Scott Paper Com- ~ 
pany. i 
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